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lOElfTIPIERS 
ABSTRACT 

In recent years, the esphasis of career education 
b««n placed on car«er guidance at a such earlier age. The S*63 
Southern Pegional Research Cossittee designed three prograss for use 
in a study about influences on occupational goals of youths in three 
subcultures (rural and urban Negro and Appalachian rural white), 
since children aost frequently turn to their Bothers for advice and 
encouragesent, these prograss provide Bothers with Inforsation which 
they, in turn, can use to help their children sake educational and 
vocational choices. Designed to involve the target cossunity's 
resources such as personnel fros professional and vocational areas, 
the prograi titles aret (1) "The World of Work»«; (2) ••Roads to 
Opportunity"; and (3) "A Job for By Child." This sanual provides; (1) 
suggestions and specific directions for setting up the seeting 
situations, selecting speakers, providing visual saterials, and 
conducting the prograss; (2) a discussion on encouraging group 
participation; (3) an outline for setting-up special facilities for 
child-care services, if needt?d; and (tt) detailed directions for 
preparing Illustrative saterials and contacting and briefing progras 
participants. (NQ) 
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PITRODUCTION 



y^e'i'- e !.i-:.»t' .)n r-eceivirv.j inch more attention todav than it has in the 
.v't'iio t^ne whole j«U'eer education area greater einnhasis is beinq placed 
■•• r^t^'^ li'.Vince at a vjcn earlier aqe. Leaders in education and labor are urging 
:-^a: .;e';e>\»: eiuzation and vocational education take a unified approach, beginning 

'.'^e r»'ei-e-ita'\/ vea'^s and continuing on through the junior college level. However, 
v-e -"a::?!: oarenta' .;jid.»nce in career education is extremely important in the 

a juveJ aooroach. Succe'iSful narents have an ever-increasing respon- 
-"o'^ j-'Ovinng ^otn direct and indirect vocational information and guidance 
' v^-' :";',:''e'i. "ne ef^>ct narents have in this area is being explored more and 
■ r-^ •'^ ••esei'^j'^ studies. How narents affect a child's vocational choice and what 
;■ i'-e-^ts :a^ J: to ^e-o children ii-orove their' vocational prospects are current topics 

■ a'' o*" tnese ^actors, the S-63 Southern Regional Research Committee 
n- JiT^s to oe jse^: in a study about influences on occupational goals of 

/:..'■: ''^ro^^-^ the jse o^" these orograms with narent groups, oarent educators 

:i- oa-e-t3 rec:;rize the ^'ull ef^'ect thev have on their children in job choice 
: C'-e e-'ectv/e v.it'^ tneir children's vocational growth and problems. In summary, 
■■'•i^'^i'^ r'-ese-^t t"e ooDortumtles and resnonsibilities of par*ents in the social- 
•jit— T-^zes^es /."ic". lead to their children's educational and vocational choices. 

'"e c^:.<''a" ?/ ins were used with grouos of mothers of seventh and eighth graders 
s-^.e" '^^..i-e^- states, ^nree qrouns in the sample were from Appalachian rural 
."•'.e I'-eas. vee ./e^e fron rural 'Jegro areas, and one was from an urban Negro area. 

^oe:--'-: zr^ter-^.^ ^or choosing a grouo leader were not established. However, 
r.-^-? '{■.iz'-z ..''•c ^'ollow were considered -;mDortant--ski 1 1 in promoting group dis- 

'.^ t jr-'l'ty to de'-onst'-ate warmth and to generate trust and acceptance. Sex, 
'i^?; ■ ''ii' i" :"i'^?.cteri sties were considered of less imoortance than a leader's 

r: ■ ' ■ t / '0 ';'';T^'ze a'':! lead qrouD activities. 

'-e :'-:-:-r' o'a^s are designed to involve the target community's resources, 
'^--j^, - =--*j-iD Da--t^ciDatinq soeakers from professional and vocational areas as 
t% :. .S '-esi -k J ''^dustrial oersonnel . Involvement of school personnel will bring 

.•.!••-,•■-.:,. s:- .z' , a -l zorr'jrAty together in a unified effort. 

'"e '"•'^ -,-?!'":'• -roject through which these program nlans were developed is sum- 
.^^^ eoer^ -entdl ohase section of Information Series I published by the 
■.-■^..rr- •^o.^'-^r^; ^esee.rcn Cofimittee for Fa-^ilv Life. Although the detailed research 
:'■ - i:oea'' Series I, enounh i nfor^iation is included in this publication to 

e > e'-'-e to :->''djCt these oroanans wif^ oarent grouos. The "Program Procedures 

' J ,z ^e-jie'-s nrovides suggestions and snecific directions for setting up 
V ,; V I . it-.r-, , selecting sneakers, orovidinq visual materials, and conducting 
' '■^•'"J i. ■ rscjssion is included on encouraging groun participation. Also, an 
. . ^ ^necM" 'facilities ♦'or children is included if it is necessary 

".e'-yces r;e o^ov^ied. 'i^e aooendixe'^. after each program olan present 
'■ ; ■ '■■^it • ;^-> <"or D^oDcir^ng 1 1 1 us tr^i f* ve "^a ter i 3 K and contacting and briefing 

■ i'^".;^!'" )^ m-i i K.co-'^O'^nv ' ^"1 :!r):)er'i l/e". ^re oresented in a seoaratelv 
' " '-.^'/i':" ^-^e o'--:^!'"^'*'"^ ''.O')'"! he 'i^^ed i ndeo^^ndent 1 the oa^jes are 
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PROGRAM PROCEDURES MANUAL 
FOR 

GROUP LEADER 

Influences on Occupational Goals of Young People 

In 

Three Subcultures 1n the South 

Regional Project S-63 
1971 



'ne grrjijo leader's manual appears In this bulletin as It was 
jsed in the research oroject. Anyone wishing to conduct group 
-eetings using the program plans will find the manual Important 
even tnough soecific oroject related directions were retained. 
- sjrr-nary of each program plan is included In the first section 
o*' tn-5 manual, "Understanding this Research Project." 
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.•Nn£RS:AM)riG THIS RESEARCH PROJECT 

Project S-63 is a regional research project sponsored jointly by coooerative 
evoerii'ent stations in seven southeastern states. The title of the project 
Ir^'luences on Occupational Goals of Young People in Three Subcultures in 
f^e South. The seven states participating in the program Include Alabama, 
liojtn Carolina, Mississippi, Virginia, Kentucky, North Carolina, and Tennessee. 

■^he ouroose of the oroject is to: 

\. ."discover relationships between selected family characteristics, such as 
edjcdtion of the parents, and the occupational goals of rural and urban 
Neqro and white youth. 

3. Determine the effectiveness of increasing job information and changing 
aspirations and attitudes of mothers through oarent education. 

Z. Deterrn'ne tne effectiveness of modifying job information and knowledge 
0^ educational requirements held by youth through a program that alters 
the -mother's information and attitudes. 

"'lis is tie fourth year the project has been in existence. Two years ago a 
great deal of information was obtained from selected mothers and their 
c'^ildren concerning the way they felt about their children's schooling and 
:areer plans. Now some of these same mothers will be participating in the 
q'-ouo meetings which you will lead. The children were in grades 5 and 6 
wren the/ wert> first asked for infonnation about themselves and their plans. 
Toese ages were chosen because there is evidence that children may form ideas 
dnout t^eir future jobs even this earlv in life. The children are now in 
j'-ades 7 3rd 8. 

interested in the mothers for several reasons. It Is more often the 
-cfe'-s to ./i^on these children turn for advice and encouragement. If the 
"Gtier increases her vocational information and achieves an optimistic 
ittit^Je dbout her child's future, she may be of more assistance to them as 

fev c'an 'or the work they will do later. 

•rcreisiog a'^ount of evidence indicates, contrary to prior expectations, 
t'^t t'le iS'j-ration level of youth reared in poverty is sufficiently high as 
fa/ "fi-jte to occupational and educational goals. In fact, such aspirations 
,^3 --rro o*fen then not unreal istical ly high. Both children and their parents 

> uxooriencinq a low leve"" of living appear to have ample desire for 
iT-wi'"^ social 'Mobility. 

\ -'c^ar-r-o tDetween what such individuals desire and what they attain is 
•'<^ -.v ' ' / j'^e-it. There -JDpears to be a kind of hopelessness which develops 
!• ;'••) -.J-;-- 'jo'-son^j, resultinq in a kind of surrender before obstacles to 
I-.- ■ - /"•■ e'-it'j . '■'^e o'jtcof'e a severe drop-out rate in high school, a 
ro-..,-:-/^' ittitjde tovard r.ontin'iinq education, and the failure of capable 
• "-1 • /' i . 1 ■ to I'-.hie/e desirVvle work opportunity that is within reach. 
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1 • r 't' ev:^!,i'H!i>iiH 'if V]e \\\\jve ot 1ov/e»--c]ass vouth to 

! i!"t;ei" ^j.i.^ls imcIlhU-* \]) lack ot" irUor'iiiation about the natur'e 

•* ■ 'v- t' • ■• .r..r lah; li tv o«-" oar-tiCcilar cart^ers, and the educational 

:e»"t..n'^ wor> onnrrtjni tu^'^i; (2) lack of information about 
->«:,ntiMNT certain kiruK of snecialized education, narticularlv 
* •■ ^'M' I'M technical varMotv; and (3) lack of encouranement that 

' • ••• I'" .c„:j re -ecsonalK utilized in the nractical pursuit of iob goals. 

'■.J .■)*" others vinon vouth in the econoriical 1 v denrived nonulation 

r^^-M'S :o le >vie o- nef'ianence and <;trenqth. If, therefore, the horizons of 

:>e -lei rtened re^ardinq rhe future of their children, it is reason- 
y. 'e t.: i-^v. e t'vii one ♦'ilterinq e^'fect unon their children will be the 
.i: " 0* Kejter- belief in themselves and a more nreferred determination 
:7 ^.c^-'e! t-ei'' ^ccunational desires. 

'-^e :'nse t-^e n^^.T-ect with which vou will be concerned consists of three 
i'-)ur^ ■■e-it''i;s. Anoit :;5 mothers vn 1 1 be invited to attend and the same 
■'t'^-?'--- • • : ' : v-e even tii'ie. The meetinqs have been carefully planned to 

i .'.y ■)''','■ \ .vel ' -le^i ned nurnose. 

: y ertit'9 1 Tie World of Work." The objectives of this oroqram 
i'"^ • "-i'r :-3^ents identify their children's abilities and interests; 
_ • — -OD '.n^or>•1a^1on•, (3) to develon aooreciation for the relation- 

"^t-.-e" eijc^i^nr, and /.'ork, and (4) to helo narents link their children's 
ir-'-*.--?s r: •'^ teres to soecific job tvoes. 

-'y '.M!5 to Onnorturi tv. " OurDo«;es of this lesson include (1) crea- 
r o.-tlook of :'iother<; reqarding job onnortunities for their 

""''.''•i'', - : ' ' 'c.ition 0* -iavs 'lothers can assist their children in re- 
...^ , . , *,^v ■/dnt, (3) heloinq mothers understand children's 

• ! - M-- ; •^^-■"-'^f is jse^ jl in orenaration for and attainment of successful 
:'-• •..'-•*: ••} J , instruction in ways to aid the develonment of des1r- 

;■ •'• : ■:'*•. •i^ --^ ' r ciii'lren. ' 

s : : • -, • ^o-- Cnild. ■ This third and final qrouD session is 
'■■ '•■■•"^■r I'-'tf-qration of a11 f^ree sessions and make information 
^.•-e: v-?' '.•'■'^.z\'.j ^no1^cih;e to individual nartici pants . Specific objectives 
-, • -> i'-t? !; to Trovide information on availabilitv of .jobs at var- 

. ' 'D to illustrate oneninqs in the job market, both locally 

• ' I ■ . . V) ^ if or-iation on local educational channels to lob 

' • : "-• if.d'ri-ent; ' to relate ideas discussed bv previous 
• ' ^"^ .V'^'-> -.reci*^': s'tuations; and (5) to identify ooerational 

. . V- , / -? ^''c~ -.fy'oq provi'le Information for the mothers 

• . ■ ■■ , ti-'-, ■■.!•• ■j'-,'^ to '•c>lo t^'ieir Children. '-Ip v/ant to tell 

' ■ ■■■■■^ .- 'i'-'^'^ ■.1'- t'. •V1V' hetter lobs, shov; th^ii- what is reauired 

• *: ■ . i^- !, v.! t'v?'- '-oa^on to heMev'; thit it can actually 

' •■• • ■ '.-''< . //a-'t to qi/e the "others -i chance to ex- 

■ "• ' I- ----^'.ij ' T)'' lr^ "atters and to provide encouragement 

■ ' • <■•■-_' r,r. 0* t'^e oro'ect. If 70'i have Ti^stifins about 
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discuss It with the oroject leader. We want you to be fullv infonned. You 
nust understand whdt we are trvincj to accomnlish if vou are to be successful 

'n oelmn.) js toward that end. 



'.N[;E^S^\Ni)lN'j vnilR DUTIES 

As jrojr> leader, you are d' recti v resoonslble to « the 

resea-^c-^ nroject leader. An atteinot will be made to soell out exactly what 
your r-esDjnslbi 1 ities are, hut in some cases changes must be made because of 
situations existing in uarticular states. Therefore, your first resnonsibillty 
is to work cooneratively with the project leader In planning and executing 
firee >^ro^to meetings. If you are uncertain about anv of vour duties* olease 
asK the p'^oject leader to exolain them carefully. Do not begin any assignment 
until voj are confident that vou know exactly what vou are suoposed to do. 

lodiviluaU in other states will be performing the same duties as you, but with 
different qrouDS of mothers. For the purposes of this research project, It Is 
^er\- i-Dortant that all grouo leaders in all the states carry out their assign- 
ments in exactly the same wav. You are urged to know your directions and to 
^^ollow tne'n carefully. The research committee has prepared such detailed, 
steo-by-stec instructions which will relieve you of a great deal of memory 
work and nake your job a pleasant one. 

Sore of /Our duties are the same for each of the three meetings, and. the 
success 0^' each meeting depends upon the completeness of your preparation. 
Please be very careful to see that each of the following duties Is performed: 

^ . A r r a n cje t_ne J'|eet ing Roon . 

With tne nelo of the project leader select an appropriate meeting place. 
Tpp '•Qoi'? should be large enough to accomodate 25 people seated In such 

a ''^snion that each faces all the others. Unless there Is absolutely no 

al te'-nati ve, do not permit participants to sit in fixed rows where some 
na/e tneir sacks turned to others. 

Avovd -"oor-.s that are so large that a grouo of 25 would feel lost or 

dwarfed in it, such as a school cafeteria, auditorium, or gynmaslum. 

"^e '"oon should be well -lighted and ventilated and removed from sources 
of di-.tortion. You will be dealing with tired adults who have worked 
■iV 'jav. <eeD this in mind when you plan the setting for your meeting. 
'Oi v-HHt to nake the'*" comfortable; you also want to keep them awake. 

Vtjf-ro e-ic^ "Meeting you should routinely: 

" :hdir'-, 'n i lar^je circle, or sauare, so that each person will 

'/^ '■-r;*r'j tne otner-, when seated. 

^o, yp or!-;jTri rool' 'or yo'j to "^076 about When it is necessary to 

;^ro-ont aid',. 

I' no-.'Jb1e, have tables available to nrovide a work surface and to 
"Others ^"^el "'ore comfortable. If tables are not available, 
•Dro/t-,o wit^i boa^d'^ and boxes, or the equivalent. It is essential 
>-ry>' oAf^-^ -mother n^/p ^ f]>\t working surface before her, esoecially 
• /• \r,a 'I'r^t "'eetin''j. 

JUlU 
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3. Check lighting and temperature control to make sure they are adequate. 

4. Prepare a place for costs and other personal belongings to be kent. 

It will be better If they remain In full view of participants through- 
out the meetings. 

5. See that toilet facilities are adequately supplied. 

3 • See that Refreshments Are Available . 

Each state mav decide who should prepare refreshments. In everv case the 
cost should be borne by the university. If It seems desirable, group members 
'iiay be given the responsibility, with different ones sharing the task each 
night. But however It Is arranged, you should always check to Insure that 
proper preparations have been made. 

K If possible, serve refreshments In an area away from the place of the 
group meeting- This will oermlt participants to enjoy more physical 
movement after an hour of Immobility. It will also permit an assistant 
to make necessary last-minute preparations for the break without dis- 
turbing the group. 

2. Make the refreshments simple. Something like coffee and cookies should 
be made available, but most selections should be made on the basis of 
known food and beverage oreferences of the particular area and 

subcul ture. 

3. Use only disposable containers and have adequate trash receptables 
avai 1able. 

4. The grouo leader should not be expected to serve refreshments. Her 
attention should not be directed from discussion activities. Pre- 
oaration of refreshments should be delegated to the assistant leader. 

5. Plan to begin serving Immediately upon announcement of the break. 
It is important to terminate the recess at the exolratlon of time 
allotted for It. 

^ • ^/o^'JAe M aterials Essential for the Meeting . 

^ou should orepare a check list of various materials needed for each 
grouD session, and indicate the quantltv of each kind required. If you 
shouH suddenly discover that you had left certain objects at home, or If 
you lose then and have to search, or If you find that you have too few of 
a o^rticular i teri to distribute to everyone, this would take away from the 
Success of the evening's proceedings. 

'nere are five different kinds of materials that should be available: 

1 . Inte^'est materials. 

*hese include the comoonents of the stained-glass bottle and 
and the flower. If you have asked mothers to bring something 
from hone, don't rely on their doing it. Prepare for those who 
forget so that no one will be left out of any activity. 
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2. viijal aids for the lesson. 

''any charts, posters, and pictures will be used. Make sure you 
have the right ones, which will be supplied by the project leader, 
and that you have them In the proper order. 

Check for small, but Important tilings like chalk and erasers. 

3. '-'aterials to be distrft)uted among mothers to be taken home. 

Fivers win be available at the first two meetings giving nubUclty 
about the meetings to follow. Informational material may be avail- 
able to be borrowed bv Interested parents. 

•i.' Assignment sheets for participants. 

One way to encourage continued thought about matters discussed Is 
to give parents specific assignments which require thinking about 
the subject. Make sure that you have them when you are supposed 
to give then out. Future lesson plans may be dependent upon them. 

5. 'lane Tags. 

"he na:ie tag is an important Item. It gives mothers a sense of 
i^nortance, of belonging, of being wanted as a group member. Name 
tags will be supplied by the university project leader. 

At the end of each meeting a box should be passed around the group 
and nar^e tags should be collected. These will serve as a convenient 
"^eans for verifying attendance and will be available for the next 

session. 

<eeD soare name tags available in the' event one Is misplaced. 

'Lond jc t th_e_ Three G roup Sessions . 

This is the i^ost important duty you have to perform. The entire research 
oroject deoends upon the success you achieve In carrying out the nlanned 
orogra-^5 of instruction and discussion. Your responsibilities are dis- 
cussed -^ore ^'jlly in other sections of this manual. 



••'AKI'I'-, ''P''.- 0 me;mberS feel AT EASE. 

'^D -Qt'^or-, who oarticioate will be doing so primarily because they enjoy what 
''aDce'"> ^''d Di'Q^it fror' it. Although they may receive a small payment for 
i-.-.e^'d if^':^- sore states, that alone will not be enough to make them want to 
-rr-i. [\ 's JD to you as group leader to make them feel wanted and appreciated 
j'-tiblo in this Strange situation. There are several things you can do 
-.^,a ^^"o/- *'eei good about coming. 

•'• . p p r op r ' -1 1 ] J . 

'■r, \Q dress 'jo. ■ "'iny of the nothers who attend will not ov/n 
is '•'■'^e -IS the ones you could wear. If you dress too formally, 
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0'' in new clotnes, or in things t^at look expensive, the mothers may feel 
self-conscious because of their less-expensive clothes. 

• 

Wear sonethinq relatively plain and non-glamorous. Do not try to Imoress 
otoers. Then the mothers who attend will feel that you are on their level, 
■ind not someone of whom they must stand in awe. 

I*" you are uncertain about the kind of clothing which would be best, con- 
sult tne project director. He will be able to discuss more completely the 
i.ioft o'-' i'lpression you need to create and the role clothing plays in 
i:'ioression 'management. 

^ • '}rS.^l jrou p Members . 

.jceet eacn ■mother Personal Iv as she arrives for each meeting. Nothing 
can 5u^stitute for the oersonal interest vou demonstrate in vour group 

•".©"bers. 

\ 3e :)resent at the meeting site at least one hour before the scheduled 
t^-'e for beginning. You should have all your other duties attended 
to bv tne ti'ne mothers begin arriving; then vou can devote your full 
attenf'on welcoming members individually. 

r. .ihen d member arrives, introduce vourself nuickly. Do not let any- 
one stand around for several minutes wondering what she should do. 
Ijpntifv vourself not onlv hv name (it is better to out the re- 
'ationshio on a first name basis), but as the leader of the group. 

3. Exoress oleasure t'r'at the mother has taken the time and effort to 
core. Conrunicate vour feeling that she is going to enjov herself 
i^d 09 benef^itted bv the nrogram. 

*. j^i ner a naine tag. Unless several mothers arrive at the same 
-.'-•e, 'Ou should oin the name tag on her. Tell her that the 
Di'-oose 0*' the tag is to heln the grouo use first names and to 
i-: Dd<-ticnants in getting acquainted. 

5. I'^e'" are not bus" greeting new arrivals, move about among 
t'ose ^Ve^dv nrpsent and engage them in conversation. Trv to 
'.:\rr something about them as individuals, especially about their 
'i'-'^Uo-; ^nd work. Toll them about vourself as well. Give them a 
c^-i'^re to tnink of voj as. a friend rather than an authority. 

. / . , . ij y . . ( I _ 1 j il / O 

'.Of -.'•eie'' , •' /e lirections have been written for each of the three lessons, 
'^p/ s?! "-o'ol'inrjitor'/ ^nd vou do not nqnd additional snecific in- 
-.".r . to o'3 •^^-le to carry out t'le nrogram. However, there are general 
i] i^-.t .•/'^i:'" / be h?1oful in following each set of instructions. 

'-ecve '.r with thp Tota 1^ Prpgrarn Plan 

!t ev.ef^tia' tn-it /ou Study the orogram nlan 'intil you understand 
.•/"It t"« objpcti/es ire ind how thev s'nould be ••eached. Try to 
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.irM-.'^ t'le "eanirui the entire lesson so that vou will be able to re- 
'ate ^'^e 'j.u't to .viotHer. 

S J jje St 1 v)/i s .f' 0 r; ; ' sj n<]_ Leader's Guide . 

■le'eTOT' tn.it dialoviue and Questions written into the leader's quide are 

i ;e-^t'. ons or" the wav^ vou should nresent the material. They are not 
e\.u:t stata'ients whfch should he qiven word for word, 

! . ..\) not '-ed-l from the_ l eader's qu ide when vou are conducting the 

•■_eeti/''j^. 

J. '0 f^ot irj to ;'^'iojM2e what has been written for nresentation bv the 

3. '\\^e notes to yourself in the leader's guide. Underline kev words 
./•^i:" -^elo vou remei'iher the main ideas. Then put the messaqe into 
/luf own words. 

■i, -'^eoare senarate notes or "cue cards" if vou find them helpful. 

5. >eak infor-ial 1 v. Do not make a series of speeches. Make vour 

: o'^ve'-sation as warm and spontaneous as you would if you were 

t-i^kinq to onlv one mothor in a private discussion. Keep vour 
Ij-^ juaqe and tone of voice as informal as possible. 

5. J: be afraid to add vour own thoughts to the discussion as lonq 
t'^.ey nromote the stated objectives of the lesson. The more 
5C':'^taneo'js vour reactions, the more meaningful it will be to 

<«eo ".ne 'i-^etinj] on Sche dule . 

- j'-ejt deal has been nlanned for each two hour session. It is abso- 
i.tel/ '^ece^sarv that the entire lesson be completed and that it be 

1one ,-;'tiin t'^e two-hour limit.. 

'. -'p' ovf? tne suqqested time schedule from each lesson plan and keep 
•t visihie at all tidies durinq the lesson. Check vour watch fre- 
^,Jor^1/ qauge your activity accordingly. Ask the assistant 
';ro'jo leader to assist vou in keeping the session on schedule by 
-:j'iinq attention to the time if vou should fall behind. 

Z. ■ ■;e';'n t'^e ^-eet^nq nrorntly at 7:00 n. m. Do not wait for late- 
;,t f^ive ••lim.tes before the tine to begin, ask the ladies 
".i .T'ciete any nprossary activity and to be seated. Everyone 
■."O'j'i t'^en he ready to begin oromptlv. 

■', jo -jac''' oyo'* '-aterial once vou have covered it. If some- 
■,rM ^, ri jac, i^te, oause only lonq enough to v/elcome her. Then 
, .r^^'rric r. jhp np^i heeH present from the beginning. The 
r, •. • ■) t -1 1 N-ader v/ill heln her catch un if necessary. 
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4. \eeu refresninent breaks within the time allowed. If some mothers trv 
to orolonq the break, resume without them. Refiiind them two minutes 
before you nlan to begin the second half of the program that it is 
ti'te to start the meetinq. Invite them to take refreshments back to 
t*ie qrouD if thev wish. 

^A.O'/'". with the guest sneakers. Exolaln beforehand that the schedule 
is tight and that vou will be forced to terminate their presentation 
at a given time. Then gentlv but firmly Interrupt If necessary and 
::iove on to the next oart of the orogram. Do not lose control of the 
orograi" direction. 

6. Do not try to let any activity go on longer than scheduled with hopes 
0^ -^laking uo" the time later. If you have not completed a given 
activity when the allotted time expires, you should stop that activity 
anyway, and oroceed to the next scheduled' event. This w1M reauire 
determination on your part, but It 1s absolutely essential that every- 
thing planned be carried out. 

An t i cinati ng the.iinex pected. 

'ry to olan for the unexpected. A program outline has been provided that 
will nini^iize the occurrence of things that are not planned. However, 
you "lav be called uDon to exercise your own judgment In handling things 

tnat ^^ave not nlanned. 

1. It 15 Dossible tnat an uninvited guest mav appear and wish to 
Darticioate. For examole, one of the mothers may decide to bring a 
^eignbor. Do not refuse admission if this should happen. Accept the 
new oerson warmly and try to minimize the disruption c<*used by their 

o'-esence. 

2. Sorecne nay be called upon to leave unexpectedly. Express regret and 
jr.je then to return to the next meeting. 

3. A -otner n^y need to assist temporarily In the care of her child. 

5o'"e states will nrovide child care services during the group meetings. 
It ^5 noned that children will be keot relatively near the mothers, 

;)'jt '^ot 50 close that thev can be heard. 

-I. Ot'^e^ e/snts may occur unexpectedly. Including Illness or failure of 
it- :i ties. React to any emergency as you normally would. Some dls- 
^jDtnns 0^ the oroqran mav be unavoidable. Your attitude, however, 

-.i'^ <eeD '-inor disturbances to a minimum. 

'• t irp ' i*^' M J L e 5_s o n Objectives . 

..j.^ 'ei-.or- ^'M, been Damned to accomplish several objectives and to 
o^'»-,«'-t -^.^ff^orort i^inds 0^ information. It will be easy to omit something 
.'■>s-; /yt irq careful and olan to avoid doing so. 

'. ie55on review the overall objectives. Get a firm mental 

;'-i5n on what yo'i v/ant to do and the way you are trying to influence 
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••'••-roj'e .i list of najor i leas vou wish to present. Keen it visible 

tne lessons and ql.^nce at it occasionally to see if everything 
"^en-le'.l is beinq covered. 

. -r. x\\\ j^'.Olp participation. 

i...->^:> Of tne qrouD sessions will depend partly upon your ability to get 
'.-•i ;t,'^ef s .Ktvvelv involved in the proceedings. The more thev nut themselves 
'•^t: t^e icti/ities and discussions, the more they will receive from them. It 

■^e:e55.Kv f^or- vo'j as the leader to do all the talking. You will do a 
:e::er* j Dr. ' - you see vour role as one of encouraging others to energetically 
-atters vou call to their attention. Here are several techniques 
VMi .•/•'"' re '^elD*ul in stimulating group oartici pation. 

A. "ue It o'ain from the bsiginning that you want and expect them to share. 
1' _r: , ^et j pattern of doing all the talking at first, it will be more 
:: ' '"-"'f: J t tV Ti^a'nge their expectations later . Tell them that you need 
-e ■ z and" 't'^^at every oTe wi 1 1 benef i t more if they will share their 

'-/e *:"e'' ti'"ejo repW. If vou are anxious after asking a question,' 
i / p or" and' answer it vourself before anyone else has a chance. 
I' vv/ite copnents from the group, wait a reasonable length of time 
...^ t-e'" to reoly. Don't be afraid of the momentary silence. W ait for 

fe'-" inswers. 

. e'-bers to ^enlv. If everyone remains sMent after vou ask a 

" .e-,--^:'-., :iay, I know wonen love to talk, so go ahead and answer my 
i..-^^: 0^. ,.se nijnor to qentlv urge a response. Wait for their answers. 

'i^e j:ca5ional question a personal one. Rather than look at 
-j.e' /:''e, 'oo^ directly at a particular person and call her by name, 
-w, "^''y, ^/hat do you think about this?" This often brings an 

" ./ -irjn^QC nation when nerhers contribute. When It is appropriate, 
' ■' ;./ f^e co^tribijtion a grouo member hv a statement such as 

'"1'^.. /'•;..: I a'-' sure that others here agree with you." When thev see 
t^i*-. r-j '-ea'l/ do value what thev sav, thev will be more willing to speak. 

■' ,1/ ! :.-,'o*: ind tr/ to use wnatever 1s contributed. Nfver reiect or 

. ! '/"it qf'T.in -t'^r^her 'avs. Even if vou disanree with a statement, 

■ '. ■. -"ttor -/J -,'iy, ifi"-,^ that is one vav of lookinq at it. Now let's 

■• ^"••""e -ir-^ o'i^ie'* no-ints of view." Alv/avs let the sneak«r feel that 
. , ; •it'-] '-'('f ji 1 H n')nps3 to soeak. 

• --■ ' \'-'Y,':, ^'-'y ■•(V'^.or', wno wi"^'^ to do all the taikinn. You "lav 

' \ ■ • : ■ -i-t 'r /Qijt- qro'io v/t^o ncvcr qiyps others an onnortunitv 

. !' 'jir-, , 70'j jh')i,ld qentlv interrint ^'V ^avinfi, 

. i--!' "r-,. ".I'ni,-^ ihtiut thi'j," or ' You are doinq too ''Ujf.n 

• • qet '» )i"e o*^ these other's to heln us out." 

-•• '■."I/. '1'/" * "e I' lT^ t i le to '■.ontr i hijte v/^ien /O'l .r>i ""hMi to. 
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MATERIALS NEEDED 



Group Activity 

1 . Eight bottles of glue 

2. Colored tissue paper 
(one package) 

3. Paper towels 

4. One can plastic spray 



Presentation of Posters 

1. Six shifts of blank newsprint 

2. Six Job Chart Posters 

3. S{x Job Family Ladders 

4. One felt pen 



Name Tags* 

1. Pre-wrltten name tags 

2. Set of name tag holders 



Handout! for Participants 

1. Aiilgnmtnt thttts 

2. Career Ladders 

Have enouoh available so that 
each participant may have a 
copy to keep. 



*To carry out the "World of Work" theme name tags had a simple figure In 
one corner representing a particular job family. 
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Prior to the first meeting: 

1. During the initial interview ask each woman to bring a clean clear glass 
bottle to the first meeting. 

2. Secure a olace for the first meeting (see "Research Procedures Manual"). 

3. Plan for simple refreshments. 

•1. Reai Program Procedures Manual for Group Leader." 

a. Have purooses of the first meeting clear In your own mind. 

b. 3e familiar with Leader's Instructions for Program Plan 1. 

5. Have materials readv for "stained glass bottle" activity. (See 

Apoendix A, n. 25). 

Items needed (Placed on tables so women can begin working Immediately.) 

a. eight bottles of glue 

b. colored tissue paper 

c. oaoer towels 

d. one can clastic spray 

e. newsDdper pads (one for each partlcloant) 

f . bottles (See Appendix A, p. 25) 

6. Have name tags readv to put on. 

7. Have posters, newsprint, and felt oen ready on table at the front of the 
roon. An easel for disolaving charts would be helpful If available. 

Items ne eded 

a. six sheets of newsprint 

b. one felt oen 

c. si< Job Chart posters 

d. six Job Family posters 

Instructions for preparing and presenting posters are Included In 
Aooendix B, cages and 

Notes ^or leaders' information about lobs listed on posters are on 

Odges -5 through 72, Appendix C 

^'ave asslgntrent sheets readv to hand out at the door as each woman leaves 
••no Tipp*ipg^ (5gg Appendix D, page 73) 
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III. LEADER'S TIME SCHEDULE ^^^^ AVAILABLE 

GrouD Meeting I 

(This sheet was designed to be pulled out and used bv the leader as a 

time guide.) 

THE WORLD OF WORK 

Meeting room 1s arranged with tables In a square and chairs 
on the outside of the square. Have newsprint mat and wet 
paper towel at each place. 

Name tags are given out to women as they arrive and women 
are greeted informally. 

7:00 - 7:20 Welcome--Prev1ew--Introduct1ons (Name, where live, how many 
children, what job, etc.) 

7:20 - 7:50 Make stained glass bottles 

7:50 - 3:10 Present three posters 

8:10 - 8:25 Refreshments 

3:25 - 8r50 Present last three posters 

8:50 - 9:00 Review 

Evaluation 

Assignment (See Aopenriix 0, page 73) 
Check out job pamphlets 
Turn in name tags 

n. LEADER S riSTRiJCTIONS - PROGRAM PLAN I "THE WORLD OF WORK" 

SET^riG: The "leeting room is arranged with tables 1n a square or in like 
•lanner so that all can see the work of each. Have place set for 
e^ch woman's work, with a newsoaoer for a mat and a wet paper towel 
*or wioinq finqers. Have a pile of tissue paper sauares (of various 
colors for selection) and a bottle of glue for each 3 or 4 women. 
-M/e extra bottles nearby, in case someone has forgotten hers. 
'C^^eck 'Instructions for Activity" page 25). 

^r.'if; ^^f^ •^g^ directions in Group Leader's Manual 

7:30 jta'-t MEETING: Call together to sit around table. 

/•OO - /:20 WELCOME, PREVIEW, AND INTRODUCTIONS 
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SL'r/,FSTED DIALOGUE: (Dialogue for the leader is included to show generally 

what may be said. It i s not meant to be memori zed or 
read . ) - . . . . 

"Welcome to our first meeting. It's good to see you here. (Other leader's 
na'^ie' and I are glad so -nany of you could come. Let me tell you what we have 
in store for you. You know we have three meetings lined up and we hone each of 
you will come to each meeting. We hope to do a lot of things tonight. We are 
calling tonight's meeting "The World of Work." We want to find out all we can 
about this big World of Work— what kinds of jobs are available, what kind of 
training is needed for each one, what kind of people are best suited for these 
jobs, and most important, how we can help our own child to find the job that 
best suits him and that will make a productive and happy person. The second 

meeting will cover and the 

third will be about . 

But first, let's see who we have here tonight. I'll start if you want me to. 

I'm your leader. My name Is (Perhaps tell where 

you work and what you usually do, where ycu live, how many children, etc., and 
you Plight say. And I'm here tonight, working with you because I especially like 

to work with adults.") I wonder If we could go to you, 

(calling name of person on your right) and then on around the table. (Comment 
and orod if it adds to group understanding and enjoyment.) Now that we all 
know a little about each other, let's go on to our activity." 

7:20 - 7:50 ACTIVITY, STAINED GLASS BOTTLES 

("Instructions for Activity - Stained Glass Bottles," page 25.) 

SUGGESTED DIALOGUE: 

"VQu have been asking what this is on the table In front of you. It looks 
sort 0*^ 'dumb' but it isn't really. I think It Is fun, and I think you will, 
too. .'(atch me for one minute and I'll demonstrate exactly what to do. Select 
a bottle. I liked this one. Decide on the colors you want to work with. I 

have ci^osen these, red_ and because (your reason, 

if any). Then tear the tissue Into pieces, any size and shape you want. Now, 
ho! J the bottle with one hand and squirt on a little glue with the other. Take 
your ^inqers like this (all four fingers of right hand) and spread your glue 
out evenly, and quickly with these same sticky fingers touch your pieces of 
tissue and lift them to place on bottle. Arrange your colors and designs as 

/ou want them. I thought I'd do mine this way . Work on 

about this f^uch of your bottle at a time (1/3 so your glue won't dry out too 
quickly. Here are some that 1 have done ahead of time to show you what can be 
ione. I kinda like this one (holding one up), I liked this one, too, and 

said she like this one. Do vou get the Idea? Any questions? 

'..<.", /ou "^ay do yours now." 

-s work begins, leaders can circulate with encouragement and further instructions, 
i-i vinety develoDS, ooint out that each Is different, but each In Its own way 
-oec'fll and just riqht--a variety makes things more interesting. As bottles 
d'-e coroleted, tney can be placed in front of each woman and admired for its 
soycvii de-.nn or blend o^ colors. As the group settles, the leader should get 
tnoi> attention and say. Children are like this. They all start out sort of 
aiii'e. ')jt tney can develop into a great variety, each with his own special 
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talents and interests and wants and needs— each able to do and be different 
tninvjs because of the things that have happened to them. I've thought of some 
other ways that our bottles are like our children. Maybe you can think of some, 
too, to help me out." 

SOME OBSERVATIONS THE LEADER MIGHT MAKE: (Have a group discussion. Draw from 

women i f you can . ) " 

1. '.^e all started out with something s1m11ar--a plain bottle--look at the 
variety we created— look how different each Is from the other--same with 
our children. 

2. Can we influence ho\; things turn out? Can we Influence how our children 
turn out? • 

3. Look how much more pleasing It Is to have changed things; to have worked 
on our bottle and made It more attractive. Can our children sometimes 
benefit from our help? 

4. We took something that would ordinarily be discarded and made It useful 
and good. 

5. You have been successful In making a stained glass bottle. Did I help 
you? Did I show you how? Did I help you plan or make up your mind what 
you wanted to do? We, as mothers, can help our children plan for success 
in life. What can a mother do? 

6. Someone may say, "I don't like mine. I like _ better." 

Perhaps you could reply, "Well, now, with the bottle you could pull the 
paoer right off quick before the glue dries or could soak It In water to 
get the paper off and start over. What can you do when you have done 
something wrong with your child? 

Tne leader may briefly summarize the discussion and thank the group for their 

Ddrticipation. 

7:5: - 3:10 PRESENTATION OF POSTERS ON JOBS AND JOB LADDERS 

(See Instructions for poster charts. Appendix B, p. 29). 

]. To stimulate thinking, see how much Information the women can give before 
t-^e charts and posters are shown. First, fill In the blank piece of news- 
print ♦'or the first line across (see Appendix B, page 29). 

'ne leader may start with "Nurse." Then lask how much training a nurse has, 
qenerally. "Does a nurse have a high school diploma?" If the women 
respond, Yes," out down one T. Does a nurse have more training than just 
^iqh school work? When the women respond, "Yes," put down another T. Ask, 

3oes she have a college education or the equal of a college education?" 
/iner they answer, "Yes,"' put down another T. 60 across to "Earnings," 
"'3k, How much money does a nurse earn in a week, $50 or under, between 
35: ^nd $100, or over $100?" When they respond, "over $100,"' three $$$ 

'i''<i, can be filled In under earnings. Ask, "Are nurses in demand--are 
t^^ere many job openings for nurses?" When the response Is, "Yes," three 
can be put down under openings. Then ask for comments on how being 
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a nurse "nqnt affect a person's way of life. Many things might be said and 
ijr.e couM be briefly listed. It is hoped that the group win be made to 
feel a oart of the discussion, but the leader may need to supply some infor- 
••'dtion if the group cannot. 

-r.courage coimiients and responses so that women will be "Involved" in the 
Jiscussion and oerhaos learn more and be more alert. The leader may make 
encouraging comments, such as, "Yes, Mary, that is right." "Now, do you 
at^ree .vith Sue that we need more nurses than v;e have? Yes, we certainly do." 
Wnat should we out under comments?" Though this is primarily an information 
^ivjnj^ oeriod, create an atmosphere of teamwork. 

The printed Health Careers Job Chart" should be shown at this point, 
tearing away the newsprint. The leader could say, "Let's check ours 
a^ains.t this one. We did well, didn't we? Let's examine these related 
jobs. Then read through with the class the other jobs listed on this chart, 
^iscjss training, earnings, openings, and comments for each. Point out that 
•-^ore training usually means that a person can ca»ry more responsibility and 
can tnus earn more money. 

'he Job Family Poster for Health Careers" should now be shown. These 
costers show jobs that are related to each other in some way. They also 
indicate the ai^ount of training usually required. Read down the list, 
starting at the top where the least amount of training is needed. Not all 
0^ t'le jobs at the bottom need to be read, but those that would be meaningful 
5ioLi1d be read. This poster shows two things: (a) how one can move from job 
to job with sinilar basic training, and (b) how a person can "build" on this 
basic training and "advance on the job ladder." Ask some questions related 
to U) and to (b). Some suggestions are as follows: 

'i'j Do you know anyone who is a nurse's aide iti a hospital? If she had 
tc ^ove to another town, and all the nurse's aides jobs were filled in 
the local hospital there, what other job might she apply for, with the 
training she already has?" Any of the items with one star, indicating 
hign school or less training, might be correct. 

■T)] . Let's say she likes being a nurse's aide; maybe she likes being 1n a 
hosoital, working with oeoole and helping them get well, and she 
decides she would like to get further training to be more helpful and 
earn -^ore rioney. What job might she choose to work toward? What 
wojid her training be like?" 

c; ^^ave //onen follow along with their copy of Career Ladder. 

■'c/e on tj Joo C-iart No. 2, "Millwork," using the same procedure as ^bove. 
= 'i: blank c-iart to stimulate discussion, go over printed Job Chart 

1'^'^ I'lS'". jo over the Job Family Posters.) 

^-)'. •o'l to Job Cnart No. 3, "Building Trades." 
- ■'^"AK FQP REFRESHMENTS 
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8:25 - 8:50 CONTINUE WORKING WITH GROUP THROUGH THE REMAINING THREE 

CATEGORIES, "AEROSPACE." "SALES," AND "SECRETARIAL." Use the 
same steps of procedure as 1n No. 1. Display related posters 
and charts side by side and Invite the group to examine them 
Individually when the class is over. 

8:50 9:00 1. REVIEW OF MEETING I: 



Ask and briefly summarize: 



a. Can a mother influence her child? 

b. Can a mother and her children learn about jobs? 

c. Can a mother and her children plan for the future? 

2. GIVE OUT ASSIGNMENT SHEETS (Appendix D. p. 73). 
Briefly go over them with the group for understanding. 

3. ALLOW TO CHECK OUT JOB PAMPHLETS FROM SRA WORK KIT. 

4. ANNOUNCE NEXT MEETING. Encourage attendance. Remind to 
take her stained glass bottle home with her; hold one up 
that has been done and say, "We can change things, can't 
we?" Dismiss. 

9:00 TAKE UP NAME TAGS. 
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APPENDIX A 



INSTRUCTIONS FOR ACTIVITY - "STAINED GLASS BOTTLES 



Materials Group Leader is to Gather: 



1 . C'ear drying glue 

2. Colored tissue paper 

3. Clear drying plastic spray 



to work over 
6. Clear glass bottles 



4. Paoer towels 

5. Old newspapers to use as pads 



in aerosol can 



Instructions: 



1. Bottles - collect clear glass bottles of pleasing design. Wash and remove 
labels and have grease free. Though participants may have been asked to 
bring these to the first meeting some will forget; therefore, have some on 
hand that you can give them. Many kinds are Interesting— catsup, mustard, 
Wishbone dressing, hand lotion, Windex, etc. Avoid plastic bottles and * 
colored glass. 

2. Have participants choose a clear glass bottle of Interesting shape. 

3. Decide on colors of paper to use. Tear Into desired shapes and sizes 
enough pieces to cover the bottle. Guess at this. 

4. Squirt enough glue on bottle to cover about 1/3 of the area of the bottle at 
a time. Spread glue with fingertips. With same sticky fingertips, pick up 
oieces of tissue and arrange on glued area of bottle as desired. Smooth edges 
down. Repeat smearing and arranging paper until bottle area Is covered. 
(HINTS: If glue dries too quickly, a little more glue can be added. If too 
:nuch glue is put on at one time, some can be rubbed off. Bottoms can be left 
uncovered. Spaces can be left between tissue pieces or pieces may overlap; 
both are interesting.) 

5. Allow glue on bottles to dry, about 1 hour. 

6. Spra/ with olastic spray as directed on can. Plastic spr«y waterproofs. 
Spraying may be done during the refreshment break on dry bottles, after the 
lesson is over on ones that had too much glue on them, or may be brought to 
next lesson for spraying If a longer drying time Is needed on some. 

7. A word to the leader: 

a. ^ake several stained glass bottles yourself In preparation for the 
meeting to give you needed practice and to use In class as examples of 
color and design. 

b. Before women start making their stained glass bottles, the leader 
should demonstrate tearing tissue, spreading glue and arranging pieces 
on about 1/3 of bottle. This Is enough. Demonstrations should be 
brief--one minute. 

c. Allow v/omen to immediately begin work on theirs. 
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INSTRUCTION SHEET FOR PRESENTING JOB CHARTS 
AND JOB FAMILY POSTERS 



MATERIALS NEEDED: 

A. Six Job Chart Posters: 

Health Careers and related jobs 
Mm work and related factory jobs 
Building Trades and related jobs 
Aerospace and related jobs 
Sales and related jobs 
Secretarial and related clerical 
jobs 

C. Blank Newsprint 
0. Black Magic Marker 
E. 25 copies of Career Ladders to be given to mothers 

INSTRUCTIONS TO LEADER: 

This is an information-giving period. The women have been given a before-ttit 
. and win be given an after-test to see how much Information they have learned 

aM retained. 

Each Job Chart begins with a job that Is familiar (It 1$ hoped). For example, 
"Health Careers Job Chart" begins with "Nurse." The leader should read and be 
familiar with the Job Information notes In Appendix C which Includes additional 
information of interest on each job that Is listed on the Job Charts. (See 
reference on page 45.) 

Also be fc'miliar with the corresponsing "Job Family Posters" which list some 
jobs relatsd to each other. The amount of training usually required for each 
job Is indicated on the poster. (This Information came from the Science Research 
Associates, Inc., "Widening Occupational Roles Kit," 1967.) 

Use the following procedure In teaching each of the six Job Charts: 

Step One : 

Have the group give you Information necessary to fill In the blank newsprint 
on the first line across under "Training," "Openings," "Earnings," and 

"Comments." 

S tep Two : 

PuH off newsprint to reveal chart and check your work. Go over the other 
related jobs listed, discussing and commenting as Interest Is shown. 

Step Three: 

Show the related Job Family Poster, covering two points: (a) This poster 
shows related jobs that require similar training and (b) It also shows how 
a Derson can build on more responsibility and more pay. Ask mothers to 
follow along with their copy of Career Ladders. 

S_tej3_ four: 

Disol'iy the Job Chart and Job Family Poster side by side so that women 
EKLC- /o- can Examine them after the class. , 

mmmm f -i^X M 1 1 • J (J 



B. Six Posters on Job Family Groups: 

Health Careers 

Mlllwork • 

Building Trades 

Aerospace 

Sales 

Secretarial 
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JOB CHARTS* 

The six large Job charts used as visual aids during the discussions were 
reproduced (8 1/2" x 11") and a set including a11 six areas was given to 
each person attending the meeting. During the second and third meetings 
the large illustrative charts were displayed so the leader and partici- 
pants could refer to them during the discussions. 

Health Careers 
Millwork 
Building Trades 
Aerospace 
Sales 

Secretarial -Clerical 



JOB FAMILY CAREER LADDERS** 

Careers in addition to those illustrated and presented in the program were 
selected and reproduced in booklet form for each participant. The material 
as shown on the pages which follow was rearranged for indudion in this 
bulletin. The original copy presented two Jobs per page in alphabetical 
order. 

The asterisks beside each Job indicatt the training required. Although 
the legend appeared on each page of the original posters and booklets, 
this bulletin will present it one time: *high school or less 

**high school plus special training 
♦♦♦college and/or graduate school 



*The charts'which follow in this section were prepared on 14 x 22" illustration 
board with bold Wack on white lettering. This information was seT¥cted from 
Occupation al Outlook Handbook , U.S. Department of Labor, Reference, page 16. 

♦*The Job family career ladders were prepared on 22" x 36" illustration board 
with bold black on white lettering. This information was selected from the 
Widening Occupat ional Roles Kit , Science Research Associates Kit, 1967. 
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Airline reservationlst 
Airline stewardess 
AirDort manager 
Air traffic controller 
Airline dispatcher 
Airline pilot 
Airline mechanic 
Electronics technician 
Engineering technician 
Flight engineer 
Physics technician 
Ship pilot 
Travel aoent 



*** Astronaut 
*** Aerospace engineer 
*** Electronics engineer 
*** Nuclear engineer 
*** Safety engineer 

MECHANIC JOB FAMILY 



* 
* 

♦* 
** 



Airplane ground serviceman 
Automobile body repairman 
Automobile manufacturing worker 
Automobile mechanic 
Factory assembler 
Factory inspector 
Parts salesman 
Service station worker 
Welder 

Airplane mechanic 

Diesel mechanic 

Industrial machinery repairman 

Pefriqei^ator and air conditioning 

ropai rrian 



* 
* 
* 
* 
* 

** 
** 
** 
** 
** 
** 
** 
** 
** 
** 
** 
** 



Animal keeper 
Dairy farm. worker 
Farmer 

Frozen food processor 
Garden and grounds keeper 
Lumberjack 

Chemical technician 
Dairy farmer 
Florist 

Farm equipment dealer 
Forestry technician 
Fur farmer 
Nurseryman 
Poultryman 
Produce clerk 
Rancher 
Tree surgeon 

Vegetable and Fruit farmer 



*** Agricultural engint^er 
*** County extension agent 
*** Crop and soil scientist 
*** Dairy technologist 
*** Food technologist 
*** Forester 
*** Horticulturist 
*** Veterinarian 
*** Wildlife manager 



Training required: 



* 



High school or less 
High school plus special training 
*** College and/or graduate school 



*** '-^echaiical engineer 



■Science Research Associates, "Work— Widening Occupational Roles Kit," Index, 1962, 
1963, 1964 and 1967, selected pages. All Job Families presented in this section 
were selected from this kit. (See Kit for complete listing.) 
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SERVICE JOB FAMILY ENTERTAINMENT-ARTIST JOB FAMILY 





Bus boy 


** 


Florist 


* 


Ooortnan 


** 


Jeweler 




Fireman 


** 


Motion picture projectionist 




Hotel bellman 


** 


P ho toeng raver 




Office boy and manager 


** 


Painter 




Apartment building manager 


** 


Photographic equipment 






manufacturing worker 




Barber 


** 


Photographic laboratory 




Beautician 




technician 




Cosmetologist 


** 


Piano tuner 




Dectective 


** 


Disc Jockey 




Funeral director 


** 


Radio and television 




Policeman and woman 




announcer 


it* 


State policeman 


** 


Theatre manager 




Restaurant manager 


** 


Artist 




Service representative for 


** 


Band leader 




the telephone company 


** 


Cartoonist 






** 


Commercial artist 




city manager 


** 


Commerglal photographer 




F.B.I, agent 


** 


Composers and arranger 




Foreign service worker 


** 


Dance teacher 




Wild life manager 


** 


Dancer 






** 


Display worker 




Maid 


** 


Dressmaker 




Building service worker 


** 


Fashion designer 




** 


Film editor 


it 


Hotel maid 


** 


Furniture designer 


* 


Homen'akers' aide 


** 


Interior designer 


* 


Laundry worker 


** 


Make-up artist 


* 


Waitress 


** 


News cameraman 






■ 


Opera and concert singer 




Airline stewardess 


** 


Orchestra conductor 


itit 


Cook. and chef 


** 


Singers of popular music 




Caterer 


** 


Stage designer 




Executive housekeeper 










*** 


Industrial designer 






*** 


Landscape architect 


PROFESSIONAL ATHLETE JOB FAMILY 


*** 


Architect 






*** 


Newspaper reporter 


♦ if 


Athletic equipment salesman 






** 


Professional baseball player 






** 


Radio-TV announcer 








Athletic coach 






*♦* 

1 


Physical education teacher 








Physical therapist 






* *» 


Public relations worker 






Ifk-k 


P'-ofessional jasketball player 






*** 


Professional football player 
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SALES JOB FAMILY 

(C"hart 5 in program plan) 



Automatic vending machine 

routetTian 
Auto parts salesman 
Bookstore clerk 
Cashier 

Clothing store salesckerk 
Drugstore clerk 
Grocery checker 
House to house salesman 
Market research interviewer 
Music store clerk 
Newsstand vendor 
Routeman 

Service station worker 
Shoe salesman 
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* 

** 
** 
** 
** 
** 
** 
** 
** 
** 
** 
** 
** 



Airline reservationist 
Auto salesman 
Comparison shopper 
Correspondence clerk 
Farm equipment dealer 
Florist 

Gift shop salesclerk 
Insurance agent 
Manufacturing representative 
Purchasing agent 
Radio-TV salesman 
Real estate agent 
Salesman 

Service representative for 

telephone company 
Store buyer 
Travel agent 



*** Advertising account executive 

*** Fund raiser 

*** Securities salesman 



* 
* 
* 
* 
* 

** 
** 
** 
** 
** 
** 
** 
** 
** 
** 
** 



Local bus driver 

Long distance bus driver 

Long distance truck driver 

Routeman 

Taxi driver 

Automobile salesman 
Airline pilot 
Driving Instructor 
Helicopter pilot 
Locomotive engineer 
Railroad freight conductor 
Merchant marine officer 
Ship pilot 

Railroad passenger conductor 
Traffic manager 
Travel agent 



MILLWORK - TECHNICAL JOB FAMILY 
(Chart 2 1n program plan] 



* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 

** 
** 
** 
** 
** 
** 
** 
** 
** 
** 
** 
** 



Apprentice 

Assembler In electronics 
Factory assembler 
Factory Inspector 
Guards and watchman 
Long distance trucker 
Machine too! operator 
Packer and wrapper 
Power truck driver 
Production painter 
Saw mill worker 
Sewing room operator 
Sewing room supervisor 
Shipping clerk 

Electroplater 
Electronics technician 
Foundry worker 
Garment worker 

Industrial machinery repairman 

Lather 

Machinist 

Mill wrIght 

Molder 

Pattern maker 

Rubber products .'orker 

Tool and die maker 



*** Safety engineer 



o 
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TEACHER JOB FAMILY SCIENCE AND RELATED FIELDS JOB FAMILY 



* Ballroom dance teacher 


* 


Data processing machine operator 




* 


Drug manufacturing worker 


School secretary 


* 


Kev Dunch operator 


** Teachers* aide 








** 


Air conditioning technician 


*** Art teacher 


** 


Atomic energy technician 


**♦ Athletic coach 


** 


Broadcast technician 


*** Guidance counselor 


«* 


Cartographer 


Home economist 


** 


Chemical technician 


Kindergarten and nurserv teacher 


** 


Electroplater 


*** Librarian 


** 


Engineering technician 


*** School principal 


** 


Forestry technician 


*** Soeech and hearlna teacher 


-IHt 


Physics technician 


*** Teacher 


** 


Progranier 


*** Teacher of exceptional children 


** 


Tree expert 


*** Recreation worker 


** 


Vegetable and fruit fanner 


*** Vocational rehabilitation 






counselor 


*** 


Aerospace engineer 




*** 


Agricultural engineer 




*** 


Chemical engineer 


SECRETARIAL - CLERICAL JOB FAMILY 


*** 


Crop and soil scientist 


(Chart 6 In program plan) 


*** 


Dairy technologist 


*** 


Food technologist 


* Bank clerk 


*** 


Forester 


* Bookkeeper 


*** 


Geologist 



* Bookkeeping machine operator 

* Data processing machine operator 

* File clerk BUILDING TRADES JOB FAMILY 

* Insurance clerk (Chart 3 1n program plan) 



Key punch operator 



* 


Receptionist 


* 


Apprentice 


* 


Telephone operator 


* 


Construction laborer 


* 


Typist and stenographer 










** 


Asbestos and Insulation worker 


** 


Correspondence clerk 


** 


Bricklayer 


** 


Employment agency Interviewer 


★* 


Building contractor 


** 


Executive secretary 


** 


Cabinet maker 


** 


Foreign service clerical worker 


** 


Carpenter 


** 


Hotel 'ind motel room clerk 


** 


Cement mason 


** 


Legal secretary 


** 


Draftsman 




Medical records librarian 


** 


Electrician 


** 


Office machine operator 


** 


Painter and paper hanger 


** 


Office manager 


** 


Plasterer 


♦* 


proofreader 


** 


Pipe fitter 


** 


Purchasing agent 


*★ 


Plumber 




** 


Roofer 


*** 


Personnel worker 


** 


Structural Iron worker 




Public relations worker 










**« 


Air conditioning and refrigeration 








engineer 






*** 


Architect 
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HEALTH CAREERS JOB FAMILY 
(Chart 1 1n oroqram plan) 

Doctori.and Parapr of essi onal s Nurse 



*♦ 
** 
** 

*** 
*** 
*** 
*** 
*** 
*** 
*** 
*** 
*** 

*** 
*** 



Hosoital attendant 
Male nurse 

Laboratory technician 
Medical assistant 

Anesthetist 
Dentist 

Hospital administrator 
Mpdical social worker 
Medical technologist 
Phannacist 
Podiatrist 
Physician 

Public health sanitarian worker 
Veterinarian 
X-Ray technologist 
Physical therapist 



* 

** 
** 
** 
** 
** 
** 
** 
** 
** 

*** 
*** 
*** 
*** 
*** 
*** 



Health attendant 
Home nursing aide 
Hospital attendant 
Nurses' aide 
Receptionist 

Dental assistant 
Dental hyglenlst 
Dental technician 
Licensed practical nurse 
Laboratory technician 
Medical records librarian 
Medical technologist 
Public health nurse 
Registered nurse 
X-Ray technician 

Dietician 

Medical social worker 
Physical therapist 
Public health sanitarian 
Speech and hearing clinician 
Industrial hyglenlst 
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APPENDIX C 
JOB INFORMATION* 
Notes of Interest For Leader 

"HEALTH CAREERS JOB CHART" 

1. NURSES. REGISTERED PROFESSIONAL 

Nursing care plays a major role 1n the treatment of persons who are 111, 
They administer medications and treatments prescribed by physicians, and 
perform skilled bedside care for the sick or injured, etc. 

Hospital nurses are the largest group of registered nurses. There art 
private duty nurses, office nurses, public health nurses, nurse educators, 
and occupational health or Industrial nurses that work for industry and 
government. 

Graduation from high school is required for admission to all schools of 
professional nursing. Then the student must graduate from the school of 
nursing and pass a state board examination. This usually requires 3 years 
of training. Four or sometimes five years are required to get a bachelor'! 
degree In nursing from a college or university. 

Young people considering a nursing career should have an interest In people 
and a desire to care for the sick and injured. Other desired personal 
qualifications Include dependability, good judgment, patience, and good 
physical and mental health. They should also be interested in science and 

mathematics. 

A rise in the demand for nurses Is expected because of the country's rising 
population. Also, more people seek medical care because of hospitalization 
programs, medicare, medicaid, etc. 

Under the Nurses Training Act a needy student may obtain a loan, a portion 
of which does not have to be reoald If the student obtains full-time employ- 
ment In nursing after graduation. 

The majority of hospital nurses receive extra pay for work on evening or 
night shifts. Nearly all are provided at least two weeks of paid vacation 
after one year of service. Most hospital nurses receive from 5 to 13 paid 
holidays a year and also some tyoe of health and retirement benefits. 

Where to go for more information? 

ANA-NLN Nursing Careers Program 
American Nurses' Association 
10 Columbus Circle 
New York, N. Y. 10019 



This dddltional information on each job listed on the Job Charts was summarized 
from: Oc cupational Outlook Handbook , Bulletin No. 1550, 1968-69 Edition, II. S. 
Department of Labor, Bureau of Statistics, Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Oi*f1ce, Washington, D. C, 20402. Price $4.25. 
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"Ak^ Ni'RSES^, REGJUiR^P.fROf'E^lONAL Most Information same as above. Only 
about 1 percent' of "a1T emplbyecTproTessional nurses are men at this time. 
T>ns is a rapiJIy growing field of opportunity. Male nurses are especially 
needed to care for male patients In veterans' hospitals and mental hospitals. 

''Ji1^.-i'. AJJ)il women are employed as hospital attendants and men are often 
Kno"wn aV"brde>l les. They work under the direction of registered professional 
nurses and licensed practical nurses. They perform a variety of duties, most 
of which require relatively little specialized training but all of which con- 
tribute to the comfort and care of their patients. Their doing this work 
frees the nurse to do more technical work. Tasks that aides often perform 
a^-e answering call bells, delivering messages, serving meals, feeding patients 
who cannot feed themselves, making beds, bathing or dressing patients, arranging 
flowers, giving back rubs, taking temperatures and assisting patients in 
getting out of bed and walking. Orderlies provide many of the same services 
for male patients and, in addition, perform such tasks as wheeling patients to 
operating and examining rooms and transporting and setting up heavy equipment. 

Although some employers hire persons with less than a high school education 
as hospital attendants, high school, graduates are nevertheless preferred. 
Courses in home nursing and first aid, offered by many public school systems, 
provide a useful background of information for the work. Hospital attendants 
are generally trained in their duties after they are hired. With specialized 
training they may prepare themselves for better paying Positions. 

Employment of hospital attendants is expected to Increase very rapidly 

through the 1970's. 

Tnough earnings are usually below $50 per week, some institutions provide 
free lodging, free meals or meals at cost, as well as uniforms and laundering 
of uniforms. Most work 40 hours or less a week. Most receive vacations after 
one year of service, paid holidays, sick leave, hospitalization and medical 
benefits, and pension plans are also available to many hospital employees. 

Where to go for more information? 

ANA-NLN Nursing Careers Program 
American Nurses' Association 
10 Columbus Circle 
New York, N. Y. 10019 

DENIAL HYGIENIST work under the supervision of a dentist; they clean teeth 
and aYsist thV dentist. They may also take and develop X-rays, mix filling 
compcunds, etc. Mo<>t happen to be women. 

f-'o" 'lental hyqienists interested in practicing in a private office, completion 
0^ the 2-year program is usually sufficient. The minimum requirement for 
3ir^i3',ion to a school of dental hygiene is graduation from high school. The 
abH'ty to work well with people and patience as well as manual dexterity and 
attenti venes"; to detail are essential in this field. Most states require a 

1 ' r g n *, G . 

*he enoioyment opportunities for dental hygienists are expected to be 
excellent through the 1970' s because of a growing awareness of the inportance 
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of regular dental care. Dental hygienists usually work a 40-hour week. 
They "lay work on Saturdays. Most hygienists are employed In clean, well- 
lighted offices but may have to stand for long periods of time. Regular 
medical check-ups and strict adherence to established procedures for using 
x-ray equipment are Important health protections. 

Where to go for more Information? 

American Dental Hygienists' Association 
211 East Chicago Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 

5- DlMIliTS^ dentists look for and fill cavities in the teeth, straighten 
teeth, take X-rays of the mouth, and treat gum diseases. Dentists also 
extract teeth and substitute artificial dentures especially designed for 
the individual patient. In addition, they clean teeth and examine the 
mouth for disease. They spend most of their time with patients, but some 
time may be devoted to laboratory work such as making dentures and inlays. 
Seme dentists employ dental hygienists to clean patients' teeth and dental 
assistants who perform office work and assist the dentist in his "chair- 
side' duties. Most dentists are general oractitioners. Some dentists 
specialize. 

Orthodontists straighten teeth. Oral surgeons perform operations in the 
mouth and jaws. There are others. Some dentists teach and some do research. 
Only two percent of dentists happen to be women. 

A dentist must first graduate from high school, then from two years of 
oredental college work and then from four years of professional dental school 
training and then pass a state license examination. Competition is keen for 
admittance to dental schools. College grades and recommendations must be 
good. 

It is anticipated that the demand for dental services will Increase along 
with an expanding population, the growing awareness of the importance of 
regular dental care, and the development of new payment arrangements which 
'^ake it easier for people of moderate means to obtain dental service, 

dentists usually work between 40 and 50 hours a week. 

Dental education is very costly because of the length of time it takes to 
earn the dental dearie. However, the Health Professions Educational 
Assistance Act of 1963, as amended, provides federal funds for loans and 
scholarships up to $2,500 a year to help needy students pursue full-time 
study leading to the degree. 

The profession of dentistry requires both m;inual skills and a high level of 
•ntel 1 igence. Dentists should have good visual memory, excellent judgment 
of space and shaos, delicacy of touch, and a high degree of manual dexterity, 
as well as scientific ability. A liking for people and a good business sense 
are helpf'jl in achieving success in private practice. 
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Where to go for more information ? 

American Dental Association 
Council on Dental Education 
211 East Chicago Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 

"MILLWORK JOB CHART" 

^' IN SPECTORS almos: everything manufactured must be carefully Inspected 
during the manufacturing process. The millions of automobiles, sewing 
machines, television sets, production machines, and other mass-produced 
items must be tested and Inspected to make sure they operate properly. 
The workers who see that the size and quality of raw materials, parts, as- 
semblies, and finished products meet specifications are known as Inspectors. 
Inspectors use a variety of methods in order to be certain that the products 
they examine conform to specifications. They may merely look for scratches 
and other defects in products or parts; or they may use gages, micrometers, 
and other measuring devices to check the accuracy of the parts. Some in- 
spectors use handtools, such as screw drivers or pliers. In their work. In 
some industries, Inspectors may make minor repairs and adjustments and grade 
products for quality. The kinds of products that Inspectors check vary 
widely by industry. For example. In radio and television manufacturing 
plants, many Inspectors test tubes and circuits to see that they meet 
specifications. In the automobile Industry, they examine raw materials and 
parts during the various stages of manufacturing, as well as the complete 
automobile. Skilled Inspectors work under general supervision whereas 
semi-skilled Inspectors usually work under close supervision. 

Insoectors (most of whom are semi-skilled) are emoloyed in a wide variety of 
manufacturing industries. About one half of all semi-skilled Inspectors 
are women. 

Semi-skilled inspectors generally are trained on the job for a brief 
oer1od--from a few hours or days to several months, dependeng on the skill 
required. Many employers look for applicants who have good health and 
eyesight, can follow directions, and are dependable. A few semi-skilled 
inspectors, after acquiring sufficient exoerlence and knowledge, mav 
advance to foremen jobs. 

The emoloynent of semi -skilled inspectors is expected co Increase slowly 
through the 1970's. The growing complexity of the products manufactured 
in our factories and rising quality standards should also result in a need 
for more insoectors. These factors will be partially offset, however, by 
the increasing use of mechanized and automatic inspection equinment. 

Inspectors' earnings vary considerably depending on their skill, the tvoe 
0^ product inspected, the method of wage payment, and the size and location 
of the plant in which they are employed. The working conditions of in- 
soectors also vary considerably. Most of the labor-management contracts in 
manufacturing plants emolovinq Inspectors orovide for fringe benefits such 
as paid holidays and vacations, health insurance, life insurance and retire- 
ment pensions. 
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*'.A..:.':\:s''S t:ie all-round machinist is a skilled metal worker who makes 
t^tal oarts with machine tools. A machinist can set up and onerate most 
tvoes of Machine tools. His wide knowledge of shop nractice and the working 
orooerties of letals, nlus his understanding of what the various machine 
tools Jo, enable him to turn a block of metal into an intricate part meeting 
^-r'ecise soecifications. Varietv is the main characteristic of the work of 
V! all -round machinist. He olans and carries through all ooerations needed 
!n tjrvnng out machined products. He often uses precision-measuring instru- 
"ents, such as micrometers and gages, to measure the accuracy of his work to 
t^iousandths or even millionths of an inch. After comoleting machining 
ooerations, he mav finish the work bv hand, using files and scrapers, and 
tnen assemble the finished parts with wrenches and screw drivers. Machinists 
are emoloved in maintenance denartinents to make or repair metal parts of 
machines and eguipment and need to have a broad knowledge of mechanical 
orincioles. 

■Vr^Qst every factorv using a substantial amount of machinery employs all- 
••ourd "Mcninists to keen its mechanical equinment operating. An important 
advantage of this occupation is that machinists can be emploved in almost 
every locality and industry because their skills are required to maintain 

al 1 t/oes of riachinery. 

A:cord.ing to most training authorities, a four year apprenticeship is the 
best wav to learn the machinist trade. Many machinists, however, have 
ci'jan^^ied without an apprenticeship by picking up the trade over years of 
varied exoerience in machining jobs. Several companies have training pro- 
g'-ans wnich qualify some of their employees as machinists in less than four 
years. A young person interested in becoming a machinist should be mechani- 
ca 11/ inclined and temperamentally suited to do highly accurate work that 
^e^ijires concentration as well as physical effort. A high school or vo- 
cati'-nd1 school education is desirable preparation for machinist training 
i'^A is renuired by many employers. Courses in mathematics and physics and 
5Te <nowledge of electronics and hydraulics may be helpful both during 

:r"ter aonrenticeship training. Numerous promotional opportunities are 
jvailjijle to all-round machinists. Many advance to foreman of a section or 
to of^er supervisory jobs. With additional training, others may become 
tool and die makers or instrument makers. A skilled machinist has excellent 
ocoo^tjnifes to advance into other technical Jobs in machine programming 
-jf-: too.ing. Machinists can also open their own machine shops. Most 
•M:'^''^^st5 are men. 

- "o^ie'-ate increase in number of all-round machinists is expected 
t-'-O'.gnoit the I970's, as a result of the anticipated expansion of metal- 
//c'"^;'''^; activities. The emplovment of machinists is expected to increase, 
esrera;' / maintenance shons as industries continue to use a greater 
/o: ime if comole/ machinery and equipment. Skilled maintenance machinists 
."o.>.;a.; nrevent costly breakdowns in highly mechanized plants where 
• tools often are linked together by transfer equipment. In such 

i^t". i bro.ai(down of one machine may stop many other machines. 

r.,,-rin]', 0^ a11-ro'ind machinists compare favorably with those of other 
.1 ''actor/ worker:!. 
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•'il-'^JXl .L^i^kJPEil^IORS machine tool ooerators shape metal to precise 
■ii'MensionVVv 'tVe use of machine tools. Most operators can ooerate only 
one or two machine tools; some can operate several. Many operators are 
sem -skilled machine tenders who nerfomi simole, repetitive onerations that 
car be learned quickly. Other operators, however, are skilled workers who 
can oerform complex and varied machining operations. A tvpical job of a 
sei'^i -5ki lied operator is to place rough metal stock in a machine tool on 
ihich the soeeds and operation sequence have alr?ady been set by a skilled 
rtorker, T^ie work of skilled machine tool operators is usually limited to 
a single type of machine and involves little or no hand fitting or assembly 
v/ork. He olans and sets uo the correct sequence of machining operations 
according to blueorints, layouts, or other instructions. 

'''achine tool operators are mainly employed In factories that manufacture 
fabricated metal products, transportation equipment, and machinery in large 
quantities. Skilled machine tool operators work in production departments, 
-Tiaintenance departments, toolrooms, and job shops. Because of their limited 
ti^aining few semi-skilled operators work in maintenance departments or in 
jot shoos. 

Most :'iacnine tool ooerators learn their skills on the job. A beginner 
usual! V starts by observing a skilled operator ^t work. When the learner 
first operates a machine, he is suoervlsed closely by a more experienced 
worker. He gradually acquires experience and learns to operate a machine 
tool, read blueprints, and plan the sequence of machining work. Individual 
ability and effort largely determine how long It takes to become a machine 
tool operator. Semi-skilled machine tool operators generally learn their 
Jobs within a *ew months. However, it usually takes 1-1/2 to 2 years of 
on-tn«-job training and experience to become a skilled machine tool operator. 

T'^e use of faster ard more versatile automatic machine .tools and the in- 
creasingly widespread use of numerically controlled machine tools will result 
In greater output per worker and tend to limit employment growth. 

Machine tool operators are paid on an hourly rate or incentive basis or on 
the bas'-'s of a combination of both methods. Increasing emphasis upon these 
and other safety regulations have reduced the accident rate for these workers. 

Where to go for more information? 

' Inspectors , Machinists and Machine Tool Operators) 

The National Machine Tool Builders Association 
2139 Wisconsin Avenue, NW 
Washington, 0. C. 20007 

T3 :c.<LP.lV£PS, lW distance -- the men at the wheel of the big trucks on 
niVnways and tjrnpii<es "are generally the top professional drivers. They 
-ir' /o "-.ne lai^gest and most expensive equipment and receive the highest wages 

a'l drivers. They are on their own practically all tne time and have a 
grear I'^al of '^e'.ponsibi 1 i ty. The work requires a good deal of initiative, 
d") tpev -^'.j-.t tr'in^port ^jCiO'Js and materials of great value which must be d^' 
li/ei^el "Safely -ind on ti^^e. Unlike the local truckdriver who spends Qor)' 
*j'i.l'.'raDl« ti"'e 'oad^'ng and unloading, the over-the-road driver snends 
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practically all of his working time in driving. Safe driving practices and 
courtesy are of the utmost iiJiDortance. Every one has seen the einergencv 
warning signals set out by a driver near his disabled truck on the edge of 
the highway. Many motorists have noted the courtesy of truckdrivers who pull 
off to the shoulder of the road at the top of a hill to allow the accumulated 
trat-fic to pass. The U. S. Department of Transportation (USDT) regulations 
require drivers to inspect their trucks before and after trips and make out 
reoorts on the condition of the vehicle at the end of the run. 

Many long distance truckdrivers work out of large cities such as Chicago 
and Los Angeles; however, some large companies have their operating head- 
quarters In fairly small towns. Over-the-road drivers are employed by 
private and for-hire carriers. 

Regulations of the USDT establish minimum qualifications for over-the-road 
drivers. The driver must be at least 21 years of age, able-bodied, with 
good hearing and vision of at least 20/40 with or without glasses. He must 
be able to read and speak English, have at least one year's driving experi- 
ence (which may include driving private automobiles) and a good driving 
record. Many require at least a grade school education; others require two 
years of high school. The standards for over-the-road drivers are generally 
higher than those for local truckdrivers. The tractor-trailer often seen 
on hignways usually costs between $20,000 and $25,000 and the load inside 
may be worth more than $100,000. The owners of such valuable equipment, 
the»*efore, employ experienced drivers who also can accept great responsibility. 
Young ^len interested in becoming professional drivers should begin by taking 
the driver-training courses offered by many high schools. A high school 
course in automotive mechanics Is also helpful. Long-haul driving is con- 
sidered a senior driving Job and most such drivers have previous experience 
-n local trucking. Usually they enter this occupation by first driving a 
snail, light truck; then, after gaining experience, they get jobs driving 
tne larger and more complicated trucks. A young man may also begin as a 
oelper to a local truckdriver, assisting him in loading and unloading the 
truck, and occasionally doing some relief driving. Most drivers can only 
exoect to advance, on the basis of seniority, to driving runs that provide 
in-rea^ed earnings or preferred schedules and working conditions. 

••^e e'-oloyment of over-the-road truckdrivers is expected to increase very 
raoidly through the 1970's. Substantial growth in the volume of industrial ' 
freight is anticipated, resulting from increased commercial and industrial 
ictivity and the continued decentralization of industry. The growth of 
c^dir stores and the trend to smaller inventories and decentralization of 
fictones require daily coordination of shipping which can best be handled 
?// trucks. Improvements in trailer design have also contributed to more 
ove^'-toe-road trucking by making it possible to ship certain kinds of 
'"ei'j^'t, such as frozen goods and livestock, for longer distances. Demand 
'-jr t^jcHng services may increase as a result of new trucking methods which 
oromse reduced handling and shipping time and, therefore, reduced freight 
".r-.ts ^or small loads. The over-the-road driver has a better chance of 
ro-.j'mng employed during business recessions than workers in many other 
oc:.iy^t;ons. Although the total tonnaqe moved ray temoorari ly decline, 
o/er-tno-rodd trucking is less affected than other means of transportation. 
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Most over-the-road drivers earned at least $150 a week In 1966 and the 
•najorlty iftade far more. Better experienced over-the-road drivers can earn 
$12,000 or more a year. The earnings of an Individual driver are affected 
by such factors as mileage driven, number of hours worked, type of equipment 
driven or the weight of the loads carried, type of "run" and the nature of 
tne cargo or the weight of the loads carried, with premium rates paid for 
transDorting flammable or otherwise hazardous commodities. Over-the-road 
truckdrivers are often required to spend time away from home -- particularly 
wnen t^.ey drive long runs. The driver often starts out in the evening and 
arrives at the terminal in the other city the following morning. In such 
instances, the company provides lodging for the driver either in a company 
dormuory or a hotel. In the evening, he starts on his return trip and 
arrives at the home terminal the following morning. Some companies use 
two-man sleeper teams on their very long runs. Two periods of four hours 
of resting or sleeping in a berth in the truck meet the USDT requirement of 
eight hours off duty following ten hours of driving. That means that the 
drivers, on a run may remain with the truck in some cases for over 100 hours. 
Although earnings on sleeper runs are the highest in this field of work, 
few drivers stay with this type of run very long. The work 1s very t1r1ng 
and requires being away from family and friends for days and even weeks. 

Where to go for more information? 

American Trucking Associations 
1516 P St., NW 
Washington, D. C. 20036 

5. INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS -- industrial engineers determine the most effective 
methods of using the basic factors of production - manpower, machines, and 
materials. They are concerned with people and "things," 1n contrast to 
engineers in other specialties who generally are concerned more with 
developmental work in subject fields, such as power, mechanics, structure, 
or materials. They may design systems for data processing and apply opera- 
tions research techniques to complex organizational, production, and related 
oroblems. Industrial engineers also develop management control systems to 
aid in financial planning and cost analysis, design production planning and 
control systems to insure coordination of activities and to control the 
quality of products, and may design and Improve systems for the physical 
distribution of goods and services. 

The increasing complexity of industrial operations and the expansion of 
automated processes, coupled with the continued growth of the nation's 
industries, are among the major factors expected to increase the demand 
for industrial engineers. Growing recognition of the Importance of scien- 
tific management and safety engineerinq in reducing costs and increasing 
oroductivity is also expected to stimulate the demand for persons 1n this 
branch of engineering. 

■'3'JILjING trades JOB CHART" 

carpenters, the largest group of building trades workers, 
dre 'ernDTo'/ed in almost every type of construction activity. They erect 
the wood framework in building, Including subflooring, sheathing, parti- 
tions, floor joists, studding, and rafters. When the building is ready 
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•jr t'-'-riny, tney install nioldinq, wood paiiel1nq» cabinets* window bdsh, 
.lo-.f-rrw es , doors, and hardware, as well a. build stairs and lav floors. 
Cifcenters. when doing finish work, must take orooer care with the aDpearance 
.IS well as tne structural accuracy of the work. As part of their job, car- 
oe'iters also saw, fit, and assemble plywood* wallboard, and other materials, 
"•^ey use nails, bolts, wood screws, or glue to fasten materials. Carpenters 
uSc> ^andtools such as hammers, saws» chisels, and planes, and power tools 
sjch as portable oower saws, drills, and rivet guns. Some carpenters specul- 
:e in installing acoustic panels on ceilings and walls; others specialize 
i'^ fie installation of millwork ard finish hardware (trimming), laving hard- 
wood floors, or building stairs. Specialization ""s more common in the large 
ci ties. 

*'ost caroenters work in the construction industry and are employed mainly by 
contractors and homebuilders at the construction site. Carpenters are nbstly 
emoloyed in new construction. A large number, however, are employed on 
aUeration or modernization work. 

^ost training authorities recommend the completion of a 4-year apprentice- 
snio orogram as the best way to learn carpentry. A substantial number of 
workers in this trade, however, have acquired some carpentry skills in- 
^orT.aily, for example, by working around a farm. Many of these men have 
a' 50 gained some of the knowledge of the trade by taking correspondence or 
trade school courses. A high school education or its equivalent is desir- 
able, jcod phvsical condition, a good sense of balance, and lack of fear of 
wckinf. 00 structures high above the ground are important assets. It is 
'■••iportant for young men interested in entering the carpentry trade to obtain 
all-round t^'aining of the kind given in apprenticeship programs, particularly 
because of tecnnoloqical innovations that are increasingly affecting car- 
oeotry sUlls. Caroenters with such training will have especially favorable 
long-range job prosoects. They will be In much greater demand, have better 
oDDortun^ ties for advancement than those In the trade who can do only the 
'■elative'y siiole, routine types of carpentry work. Carpenters may advance 
^.?, carpenter ^orenen or to general construction foremen. Carpenters usually 
"i/e greater oooortunities than most building craftsmen to become general 
.onst'-jCtion forenen since carpenters are familiar with the entire construc- 
"ri^ orocess. Some self-employed caroenters are able to become contractors 
I'-d enoloy other journeymen. 

'Oy'-e'^t of carpenters is expected to increase slowly through the 1970's, 
-i55jr^rq --elatively full emplovment nationally and the high levels of 
eco^O'"ic activity needed to achieve this goal. The use of construction 
-aterials that are prepared off site is exnected to increase. Emoloyment 
ci'-oerter'j will also be affected by the increased use of construction 
^te''Mls a^u techniques f-^at reduce the amount of carpentry work reauired 
•r. --o-; •' len ti ai buildings. 

..„i.,,jp, hQ,j^]y rates for carpenters ranged from $3.35 to S5.95. Lii'e 
-;*"e'" "ij';'j:ng t'"adQ3, the work of the carpenter Is active and sometiines 
■j-.'-e''- J-;.'.- , "Tj^jt e/ceotional ohy^ical stf-ength Is not required. However, 
jrv'-'-'jo-^ >tanding, as well as clinbi'q and squatting, is often n^^cessary. 
'•'Ky //.I'M o^^'sons lii^e caroentry because they are able to work outdoors. 
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Where to go for m o re information? 

/Associated General Contractors of America, Inc. 
1957 E. St., NW 
Washington, D. C. 20006 

2. BRICKMASONS bricklayers (or brickmasons) are craftsmen who construct 
walls, partitions, fireplaces, chimneys, and other structures from brick. 
Thpy also work with various other masonry materials, such as concrete or 
winder block; precast panels made of concrete, stone, or marble; porcelain 
glazed tile; structural tile; and terra cotta (a hard baked clay material 
used for ornamental purposes). They also install the brick linings of in- 
dustrial kilns and furnaces. Bricklaying requires careful, accurate work 
combined with planning and prooer layout so that the structure will have a 
uniform appearance and the brickwork will line w with windows, doors, and 
other openings in an acceptable manner. Craftsmen in this trade mainly use 
handtools, including trowels, brick hammers, levels, jointers, brick cutting 
chisels, and rules. Powersaws are often used for cutting and fitting masonry 
materials; however, a bricklayer will usually cut brick with his trowel, 
brick hammer, or brick chisel. Journevmen bricklayers are usually assisted 
by hod carriers or helpers who stock scaffolds with mortar, bricks, and 
blocks; mix the mortar; and set ud and move scaffolding. 

The great majority of bricklayer work mainly Is on new building construction. 
Bricklayers do a considerable amount of alteration work, especially In the 
larger cities where construction of fire-resistant partitions, store front 
remodeling and similar modernization work are often done. They also do a 
substantial amount > ' maintenance and repair work. 

Most training authorities recommend the completion of a three year apprentice 
ship program as the best way to learn this trade. Many workers In this trade 
have acquired b**icklaying skills informally by working for many years as 
heloers or hod carriers, observing or being taught by experienced bricklayers 
•lanv of these persons have gained additional knowledge of their trade by 
taking trade school courses. Apprenticeship applicants are generally re- 
quired to be between the ages of 17 and 24. A high school education or Its 
equivalent is desirable. Hourly wage rates for bricklayer apprentices 
generally start at 50 percent of the journeyman rate and Increases periodi- 
cally until 95 percent of the journeyman's rate is achieved during the last 
period of the apprenticeship. A bricklayer must have an eye for straight 
lines and proportions. Good physical condition and manual dexterity are 
important assets. Bricklayers may advance to jobs as foremen. They may 
also become estimators for bricklaying contractors. 

Employment of bricklayers is expected to rise moderately through the 1970's. 
•^uch of the expected growth in this trade will result from the anticipated 
Urge increase in construction activity. 

Hourly wage rates for bricklayers rank among the highest in the building 
trades. Among individual cites surveyed, the minimum hourly rates for 
bricHayers ranged from $4 to $5.70. Although these hourly rates in- 
dicate high annual incomes for bricklayers, time lost because of in- 
crement weather and occasional periods of unemployment between jobs make 
average annual earnings less than hourly rates* of pay imply. Like the work 
in other building trades, the work of the bricklayer is active and sometimes 
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strenuous. It involves stooping to pick up materials, moderately heavy 
lifting, and prolonged standing. Most of the work Is done outdoors. 

Where to go for more Information? 

Associated General Contractors of America, Inc. 
1957 E. St., NW 
Washington, D. C. 20006 

3. PAINTERS painters prepare the surfaces of buildings and other structures 
and then apply paint, varnish, enamel, lacquer, and similar materials to 
these surfaces. One of the primary duties of the painter—especially in 
repainting— is to prepare the surface-. Loose paint must be removed by 
scraoing or by heating with a blowtorch and then scraping. Grease must be 
removed, nail holes and cracks filled, rough spots sandpapered, and dust 
brushed off. Usually, new surfaces must be covered with a prime coat or 
sealer to provide a suitable surface or base on which to apply fresh paint. 
Paint is applied to many kinds of materials, including wood, structural 
steel, and clay products, generally by a brush, spray gun, or roller. 

A painter must be skilled in handling brushes. He must be able to mix 
paints, match colors, and must have a knowledge of paint composition and 
color harmony. He also must know the characteristics of common tyoes of 
paints and finishes from the standpoints of durability, suitability for 
different purposes, and ease of handling and application. 

Most painters work for contractors engaged in new construction activity. 
Substantial numbers of painters are employed by contractors to do repair, 
alteration, or modernization work. 

Most training authorities recommend the completion of a three year formal 
apprenticeship as the best way to become a journeyman painter. A sub- 
stantial proportion of painters, however, have learned the trade informally, 
,by working for many years as helpers or handymen, observing or being 
taught by experienced craftsmen. Painters may advance to foremen". They ' 
also may advance to jobs as estimators for painting and decorating con- 
tractors—computing material requirements and labor costs. Some may become 
superintendents on large contract painting jobs, or they may establish their 
own business as painting and decorating contractors. 

The large rise anticipated in construction activity is expected to result 
in a growing demand for painters. Moreover, recently developed paints, 
such as polyester and vinyl coatings and epoxys, that are heat-, abrasion-, 
and corrosion-resistant have resulted in new uses for oaints and additional 
job opportunities for painters. 

Hourly rates for painters range from $2.90 to $4.97. Painters are required 
to stand for long periods of time, to climb, and to bend at their work. A 
painter must have strong arms because much of the work is done with arms 
rai =id overhead. 

4. ROOFERS roofers apply comoosition roofing and other materials, such as 
tffe and slate, to the roofs of buildings. They also waterproof and damp- 
proof waTls and other building surfaces. Roofers also use metftl, tile, and 
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slate for the more expensive type of roofs. Handtools usually are used In 
cipp]ying roof surfaces--for example, hammers, roofing knives, mops, pincers, 
and caulking guns. Roofers also do waterproofing and dampproofing work on 
parts of structures other than roofs, such as masonry or concrete walls of 
swimming pools and other tanks. In dampproofing work he usually sprays a 
coating of tar or asphalt on Interior or exterior surfaces to avoid the 
oenetration of moisture. 

Roofers work for roofing contractors on new building construction. They 
also do maintenance and repair work, especially on composition roofing. A 
few roofers are self-employed, doing either roofing on small, new building 
work or repairs and alterations. 

Most training authorities recommend completion of a three-year apprentice- 
ship program, covering all types of roofing work, as the superior way to 
learn this trade. A substantial proportion of workers, however, .have ac- 
quired roofing skills informally, by working for many years as heloers or 
handymen, observing or being taught by experienced roofers. Roofers may 
advance to forernan and to superintendent for a roofing contractor. Also, 
they may enter business for themselves, and hire other roofers. 

Employment of roofers is expected to Increase mainly because of the 
anticipated rapid increase in contraction activity. 

The minimum hourly rates for comoosition roofers ranged from $4.25 to 
S5.50. Roofers' work, like that of other building tradesmen, is sometimes 
strenuous. It Involves prolonged standing, as well as climbing, bending, 
and squatting. These workers risk injuries from slips or falls from 
scaffolds or roofs. They may have to work outdoors in all types of 
weather, particularly when doing repair work. Roofing work may be es- 
pecially hot during the warmer months. 

C ONSTRUCTION LABORERS -- construction laborers work on all types of 
building construction and on other types of construction projects, such 
as highways, dams, piplines, and water and sewer projects. Their work 
includes the loading and unloading of construction materials at the 
worksite and the shoveling and grading of earth. Laborers stacK and carry . 
materials, including small units of machinery and equipmen- and do othtr 
work that aids building craftsmen. They also erect and dismantle scaffold- 
ing, set braces to support the sides of excavations, and clean up rubble 
and accumulated debris to provide clear work areas. They perform much of 
the work done by wrecking and salvage crews during demolition of buildings. 
When concrete is mixed at the worksite, laborers unload and handle materials 
and fill hand-loaded mixers with Ingredients. Whether the concrete Is mixed 
on-site or hauled in bv truck, laborers pour and spread the concrete, and 
spade or vibrate it to prevent air pockets. In highway pavina laborers 
clean the right-of-wdv, fine grade and prepare the site, handle and place 
the forms into which wet concrete is poured, ard cover new pavement with 
straw, burlap, or o^.her materials to prevent excessive drying. Building 
and construction laborers are commonly classified as unskilled workers, but 
t^is term can be misleading. Their work covers a wide range of requirements. 

Laborers are emoloyed by all types of construction contractors. A large 
number of these workers are also emoloved by state and municipal public 
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works and highway departments and by public utility companies In road re- 
pairing and maintenance, and *xcavat1ng. 

Little formal training is required to obtain a job as a building or con- 
struction laborer. Generally, to be employed in these jobs, a young man 
must be at least 16 years of age and in good physical condition. A 
laborer's first job is usually on the simplest type of work, but as he 
gains experience he does more difficult work. If he works closely with a 
skilled craftsman for several years, he may be able to pick up the skills 
of the trade. 

The anticipated large increase in construction activity is expected to 
result in a growing demand for laborers and hod carriers, but the increase 
in their employment will be sharply limited by more widespread use of 
mechanized equipment. For example, construction materials formerly 
handled at the construction site, such as brick, concrete, and lumber, are 
moved by forklift trucks, powered wheelbarrows, and conveyor belts. 

Hourly rates for bricklayer's tenders ranged from $1.95 to $5.05. Con- 
struction wck is physically strenuous since it requires frequent bending, 
stooping, and heavy lifting. Much of the work is performed outdoors. 

"AEROSPACE JOB CHART" 

1. A IRLINE PILOTS — the men who have the responsibility for flying a multi- 
iniillon dollar plane and transporting safely as many as 200 passengers or 
more are the pilot and co-pilot. The pilot (called "captain" by airlines) 
operates the controls and performs other tasks necessary for flying a plane 
into the air, keeping it on course, an-i landing it safely. He supervises 
a crew which usually incmdes--in addition to the co-pilot—a flight 
engineer and flight attendants. Both captain and co-pilot must do a great 
deal of planning before their plane may take off. Before each flight, they 
confer with the company meteorologist about weather conditions and, in 
cooperation with the airline dispatcher, they prepare a flight plan along 
a route and at altitudes which offer the best weather and wind conditions 
so that a safe, fast, and smooth flight will be possible. This flight plan 
must be approved by Federal Aviation Administration (FAA) air traffic con- 
trol personnel. Just prior to take-off, both men check the operation of 
each engine and the functioning of the plane's many instruments, controls, 
and electronic and mechanical systems. The captain also supervises the 
navigation of the flight and keeps close watch on the many instruments 
which indicate the plane's fuel load and the condition of the engines, 
controls, electronic equipment, and landing gear. The co-pilot assists in 
these duties. 

Airlines employ most pilots. Several thousand worked in business flying 
and in for-hire operations. In addition, several thousand pilots were 
employed by companies to inspect pipelines and installations for oil 
comoanies and to provide other aerial services, such as private flight 
instruction, and flights for sightseeing, skywriting, and aerial photography. 
A small number worked for aircraft manufacturers as test pilots. 
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To do anv tvpe of coiiiiiiercidl flvirKi, nilots or co-nllots must he licensed by 
the FAA. Airline cantains must h,^ve an "airline transnort. nllot's" license. 
Co-Di1ots, and most nilots emnloyed- in general aviation, must have a "coniner- 
cidl airoldne pilot's" license. To oualifv for a license as a coninerclal 
oilut, donlicants must be at least 18 vears of aqe and have at least 200. houfs 
of Mi'jht exoerience. Before a nerson mav receive anv license of rating by 
the FAA. A young man mav ohtain the knowledge, skills, and flight experience 
necessary to become a oilot through mllitarv service or from a private flying 
school. All aoDlicants must be hiqh school graduates; some airlines require 
two years of college and prefer to hire college graduates. Physical require- 
ments for pilots, especially in scheduled airline emplovment, are verv high. 
They must have a least 20/100 vision corrected to 20/20, good hearing, out- 
standing Physical stamina, and no nhvslcal handicaps that would prevent 
quick reactions. Since flvlng large aircraft places great responsibility 
upon a pilot, the airlines use psychological tests to determine an applicant's 
alertness, emotional stability and maturity, and his ahllltv to assume re- 
sponsibility, cotniiiand respect, and make quick decisions and accurate judg- 
ments under pressure. 

A rapid rise in the employment of airline pilots Is expected through the 
1970' s. Emplovment of pilots outside the scheduled airlines Is expected 
to continue to grow very rapidly, particularly In business flying, aerial 
application, air-taxi operations, and patrol and survey flying. 

Captains and co-pilots are among the highest nald wage earners In the 
nation. Those employed bv the scheduled airlines averaged about $21,000 
a year in danestic air transportation and nearly $25,000 in International 
operations in late 1966. 

Where to go for more information ? 

International Air Line Pilots Association 
55th St. and Cicero Ave. 
Chicago, Illinois 60638 

AIRCRAFT MEC HANIC S -- aircraft mechanics have the important ,iob of keeping 
airolaneV'operating safely and efficiently. Mechanics employed by the air- 
lines work either at the larger airline terminals making emergency repairs 
on aircraft (line-maintenance work) of at an airline main overhaul base* 
where they make major repairs or perform the periodic inspections that are 
necessary on dH aircraft. These mechanics' may specialize in work on a 
narticular part of the aircraft, such as propellers, landing gear, hydraulic 
equipment, airborne electronic communications and control equipment, in- 
struments, or on sheet metal sections. 

M(),t aircraft mechanics are einnloy('?d by the scheduled airlines. Most 
'jirline inechanics are n.,. ployed in the larger cities on the main airline 
f^outes. E'K.h -lirline usually has one main overhaul ba?e where more than 

H'j 1 ^ of its '^f^chariics rire employed. 

Mprp.jn'rr- responsible for tinv rep^iir or maintenance operation must be 
licensed bv the FAA d'^ either an "airframe mechanic" (to work on the 
plane''-. fir.Hldiqe, covering surface, Idndinq gear, and control surfaces 
such as r:jdd«-'r or dilfrons); "pnwerplant mechanic" (to work on the plane's 
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enqines); "airframe and powerplant mechanic" (to work on all parts of the 
plane); or as a "repairman" who is authorized to make onlv snecified re- 
pairs. At least 18 months' experience working with airframes or engines is 
required to obtain an airframe or powerplant license, and at least 30 
nonths' experience working with both engines and airframes Is required for 
the combined airframe and powerplant license. The larger airlines train 
apprentices or trainees in a carefully planned three or four year program 
of instruction and work experience. Men who have learned aircraft main- 
tenance in the Anned Forces are usually given credit for this training to- 
wards the requirements of aporenticeship or other on-the-job training pro- 
grams. 

The number of aircraft mechanics employed bv scheduled airlines Is exoected 
•to increase rapidly through the 1970's because of the substantial Increase 
in the number of aircraft In oneratlon. 

Mechanics emoloyed by the scheduled domestic and international airlines 
earned, on the avrrage, $665 a month In late 1966. Other aircraft mechanics 
generally had lower average earnings. Airline mechanics work In hangars or 
in other indoor areas whenever possible. However, when repairs must be made 
quickly, which is sometimes the case In line-maintenance work, mechanics may 
work outdoors. 

^' TRAF FIC AGENTS AND CLERKS - selling flight tickets, reserving seats and 
cargo space, and taking charge of the ground handling of planes are some 
of the duties of traffic agents and clerks. This group of workers Includes 
ticket or reservation agents and clerks, operations or station agents and 
traffic reoresentatives. Reservation sales agents and clerks give customers 
flight schedule and fare information over the teleohone. Ticket agents stll 
tickets and fill out ticket forms. Including such Information as the flight 
number and the passenger's name and destination. They also check and weigh 
baggage, answer inquiries about flight schedules and fares, and keep records 
of tickets sold. 

Traffic staffs are employed orlncipally in downtown offices and at airports 
in or near large cities where most lirline passenger and cargo business 

originates. 

Traffic agents and clerks must deal directly with the public, either In 
person or by telephone. For this reason, airlines have strict hiring 
standards with respect to appearance, personality, and education. A good 
soeaking voice is essential because these employees frequently use the 
teleohone or oublic address systems. High school graduation generally Is 
required, and college training Is considered desirable. Exper1«rce with 
freight, oassenger, or express traffic In other branches of transportation 
is also desirable. Both men and women are employed as reservation and 
ticket agents; however, most operations agents are men. Traffic agents may 
advance to traffic representatives and supervisor. A few may eventually 
move to city and district traffic and station manager. Some transfer to 
better paying jobs with travel agencies or to the traffic depantment of b1g 
corporations. 

Emoloyment of traffic personnel will increase rapldiv over the 1970's 
mainly because of anticipated growth in oassenger and cargo traffic. 
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Reser^vations and ticket agents employed bv several airlines indicate that 
their becjinning salaries ranged frm $388 to $436 a month. 

iLEK^^PEASES_ stewardesses or stewards (sometimes called flight attendants) 
are aboard a'lmost all passenger olanes operated by the commercial airlines. 
Their job is to make the passengers' flight safe, comfortable, and enjoyable. 
Like other flight personnel, they are responsible to the captain. Before 
each flight the stewardess attends the briefing of the flight crew. She 
sees that the passenger cabin is in order, that supplies and emergency 
passenger gear are aboard, and that necessary food and beverages are in the 
galley. As the passengers come aboard, she greets them, checks their tickets, 
and assists them with their coats and small luggage. On some flights she may 
sell tickets. During the flight the stewardess" makes certain that seat belts 
are fastened and gives safety instructions when required. She answers 
questions about the flight and weather, distributes reading matter and pil- 
lows, helps care for small children and babies, and keeps the cabin neat. 
On some flights she heats and serves meals that have been previously cooked. 
Most stewardesses and stewards work for the scheduled airlines. 

Because stewardesses are in constant association with passengers, the air- 
lines place great stress on hiring young women who are attractive, poised, 
tactful and resourceful. As a rule applicants must be 20 to 27 years old, 
5 feet 2 inches to 5 feet 9 inches tall, with weight in proportion to 
height and in excellent health. They must have a pleasant speaking voice 
and good vision. 

Applicants for stewardess' jobs must have at least a high school education. 
Those with two years of college, nurses' training, or business experience 
in dealing with the public are preferred. Most large airlines give newly 
hired stewardesses about five weeks' training in their own schools. A few 
airlines which do not operate their own schools may employ graduates who 
have paid for their own training at private stewardesses' schools. Girls 
interested in becoming stewardesses should check with the airline of their 
choice before entering a private school to be sure they have the necessary 
qualifications for the airline and that the school's training is acceptable. 
Tney serve on probation for about six months, and an experienced stewardess 
usually works with them on their ^irst flights. Stewardesses may advance 
to jobs as first stewardess or purser, supervising stewardess, stewardess 
Instructor, or recruiting representative. Advancement opportunities often 
come quickly because stewardesses work only about two or three vears on the 
average and then resign to get married. 

Young women will have sevecal thousand opportunities to get jobs as steward- 
esses each year th-oughout the 1970's. Most of these ooenings will occur 
as girls marry or U.ave the occupations for other reasons. (About 40 per- 
cent of the employed stewardesses leave their jobs each year.) In addition 
total emoloyment of stewardesses will grow very rapidly as a result of the 
anticipated large increase in passenger traffic. Young women interested in 
becoming stewardesses should realize that thousands of girls apply for this 
type of work each year because of the glamour attached to the opcupation. 
DesDite the larcie number of applicants the airlines find it difficult to 
obtain enough young women who can meet their high standards of attractive- 
nes**!, uersona! ity, and intelligence. 
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Beginning stewardesses earned cipproximately $413 to $475 a month for 80 
hours of flying time. Since commercial airlines operate around the clock, 
365 days a year, stewardesses usually work irregular hours. They may work 
at night, on holidays, and on weekends. The stewardess' occupation Is ex- 
citing and glamorous, with opportunities to meet interesting passengers and 
to see new places. However, the work can be strenuous and trying. A 
stewardess may be on her feet during a large part of the flight. She must 
remain pleasant and efficient during the entire flight, regardless of how 
tired she may be. 

5- AEROSPACE ENGINEERS -- aerospace engineers play a vital role in America's 
space age activities. Engineers in this branch of the profession work on 
all types of aircraft and spacecraft including missiles, rockots. and con- 
ventional propeller-driven and jet-powered planes. They are concerned with 
all phases of the development of aerosoace products from the Initial planning 
and design to the final manufacture and testing. Aerospace engineers 
usually specialize in a particular area of work, such as structural design, 
guidance and control, instrumentation, propulsion, materials, testing or 
production ir-.ethods. They may also specialize In a particular type of aero- 
space product such as conventional passenger planes, jet-powered military 
aircraft, rockets, satellites, or manned space capsules. Engineers working 
in the conventional aircraft field are usually called aeronautical engineers. 
Those in the field of missiles, rockets, and spacecraft are often referred 
to as astronautical engineers. 

Most are employed in the aircraft and parts Industry. Some worked for 
federal government agencies. 

Employment opportunities for aerospace engineers are expected to be favor- 
able through the 1970's. The level of defense expenditures Is an Important 
determinant of the demand for aerospace engineers because the majority of 
these engineers are engaged in activities related to national defense. 

Where to go for more information? 

American Institute of Aeronautics and Astronautics, Inc. 
1290 Avenue of the Americas 
New York, N. Y. 10019 

"SALES JOB CHART" 

SHOE SALESMEN OR SALESWOMEN (Retail Sales ) - the success of any retail 
business decends largely on Its salespeople. Courteous, efficient service 
from behind the counter or on the sales floor does much to satisfy customers 
and to build a store's good reputation. Aside from the contact with 
custoi'ners, which is a part of all sales jobs, there are differences ln the 
d'jties, 'Skills, anj responsibilities of salespeople which are fully as great 
as the differences in the kinds of merchandise thev sell. In selling Items 
such ^s furniture, electrica' aooliances, or some types of wearing apparel, 
tne Sdlesworker's primary job to create an Interest in the merchandise 
the s'lore has to offer. The salesman or saleswoman may answer questions 
•ibout the construction of an article, demonstrate its use. explain how It 
is cared for, show various models andcolors. and otherwise help the 
custot^er to make a selection. In some stores special knowledge or skills 
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may be needed to sell tne merchandise carried: for example, In a pet shop 
information about the care and feeding of animals or in a music store, the 
ability to play an Instrument. In addition to their selling duties most 
retail salespeople make out sales or charge slips* receive cash payments, 
and give change and receipts. 

Nearly 2.9 million salespersons--nearly three-fifths of them wonien--were 
employed in early 1967 in close to 100 different kinds of retail businesses. 
They worked in stores that range In size from the small drug or grocery 
stores, which employ only one part-time salesclerk, to the giant depart- 
ment store with hundreds of salespersons. They also worked for door to 
door sales companies and mall order houses. The largest employers of sales- 
persons are department and general merchandise, food and apoarel and 
accessories stores. Men predominate In stores selling furniture, household 
appliances, hardware, farm equipment, shoes, and lumber, and In automobile 
sales agencies. Women outnumber men In department and general merchandise, 
variety, apparel and accessories, and drug stores. Sales jobs are found In 
practically every community In all parts of the country. 

Employers generally prefer to hire high school graduates for sales jobs. 
Subjects such as salesmanship, commercial arithmetic, and home economics 
help to give the student a good background for many selling positions. 
Some high schools have distributive education programs, which include 
courses In merchandising, principles of retailing and retail selling, and 
also provide an opportunity for students to gain practical experience under 
trainiBd supervision by working part time In local stores. Young people in- 
terested In obtaining sales jobs may apply to the personnel office in 
larger retail establishments. Applicants are Interviewed and are sometimes 
required to take special tests which Indicate their aptitude for sales work. 
Among the characteristics preferred |>y employers are a pleasing personality, 
an interest In sales work, a neat appearance, and the ability to conwnunicate 
clearly. Newl| h1red*ales personnel usually receive on-the-job Instruction 
to learn how to make sales silos and ooerate the cash register. Executive 
positions in large retail businesses are often filled by promoting college 
graduates originally hired as trainees and assigned to sales jobs to gain 
practical experience. 

Among the major factors contributing to the anticipated rise in retail 
sales jobs are population and economics growth. 

In early 1967 young people starting In routine jobs where they were re- 
_quired to do little more than "wait on" customers, were generally paid 
$1.40 an hour. In stores where salesmanship is more Important starting 
salaries were sometimes higher than this. Salaries are usually lower In 
rural than In metropolitan areas. Salespersons in many retail stores are 
allowed to purchase merchandise at a discount, often from 10 to 25 percent 
below regular prices. Some fulltime salespersons work a five-day, 40-hour 
week, although in many stores, the standard work week Is longer. Sales- 
people in retail trade usually work In clean, well-lighted places. Many 
stores are air conditioned. Some sales positions require work outside the 
store. 

REAL ESTATE SALESMEN real estate salesmen and brokers are at the center 
o'^ rno'st property" transactions. They represent property owners who want to 
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sell and find potential buyers for residential and commercial properties, 
vilesmen and brokers may tlso be called real estate agents. Salesmen are 
emoloyed by brokers to show and sell real estate; some handle rental prop- 
erties. Brokers are independent businessmen who not onlv sell real estate 
but sometimes rent and manage properties, make appraisals, arrange for loans 
to finance purchases, and develop new building orojects. 

Most real estate salesmen work for small business establishments; a few in 
metropolitan centers work for firms having large sales staffs. 

A license is required for work as a real estate salesman or broker In every 
state. All states require prospective agents to pass written examinations" 
which generally Include questions on the fundamentals of real estate trans- 
actions and on laws affecting the sale of real estate. Although a specified 
amount of education Is seldom required, employers prefer to hire persons who 
have at least a high school education. A broad academtc program In high 
school Including such courses as English, mathematics, salesmanship, arch1- 
tectual drawing, business law, economics, and public sneaking Is considered 
helpful for those planning a career In real- estate. Most real estate agents 
have some college training and many are college graduates. Characteristics 
important for success In selling real estate Include a pleasing personality, 
neat appearance, enthusiasm for the. job, maturity, Integrity, and tact and 
patience in dealing with orospectlve customers. 

Openings for real estate salesmen are expected to rise. Most of the full- 
time jobs that become available will be for men. Somen will find In- 
creasing opportunities In real estate, however, because of the1t familiari- 
zation with home features of special interest to housewives, who share de- 
cisions on home purchases. 

Commissions on sales are the usual source of earrings for most real estate 
salesmen and brokers. A few are paid on a straight salary basis, although 
this is the exception rather than the rule. Manv fulltime real estate 
agents earn between $5,000 and- $10,000' a year-, a":;cord1ng to the limited 
data available. Income usually Increases as an liigent gains experience, 
but earnings are also affected by Indlvidua'. ability, type of property sold, 
geographic location, economic conditions, and other factors. 

^- ScCURITIES SALESMEN almost everytlme an Investor buys or sells stocks, 
bon'cfs', or shares in mutual funds-,- 1t Is the securities salesman who outs 
the market machinery" Into operation. -A salesman's services are usually 
required not only by the individual w1th-a few hundred dollars to Invest, 
but also by the large Institution with millions. Securities salesmen are 
often called customers' brokers, registered representatives, or account 
executives. In executing a buy or sell order, a securities salesman usually 
reli/3 tne order through the firm's order room to the floor of a securities 
exchange or, if the security is traded in the over-the-counter market, he 
sends it to his firm's trading department. Building a clientele Is very 
i-iDortant to the securities salesman's success. 

■"he qrc.at majority are men. Approximately three-fifths are full-time 
emoloyees of securities firms, and most of these are salesmen; the rest-- 
partners, branch office managers, security analysts, and others--spend 
only part Of their time in sales activities. Many of these firms are very 
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small. Most salesmen, however, work for a relatively small number of large 
finns, which, in addition to their main offices located in big cities 
(especially New York City), operate more than 5,000 branch offices. 

Almost all states require securities salesmen to be licensed. State 
licensing requirements vary: personal bonds may be required, for example, 
or It may be necessary for applicants to pass written examinations. Because 
a securities salesman must be well Infot^ed about economic conditions and 
trends, a college education is becominq Increasingly important for beginners 
who seek to enter this field. Many emoloyers consider personality traits as 
important as academic training in specialized fields. The principal form of 
advancement for securities salesmen is an Increase in the number and the size 
of the accounts they handle--and therefore their earnings. 

The number of securities salesmen has more than doubled during recent years; 
and, although the rate of Increase may be slowed somewhat In future years, 
employment is expected to continue to rise very rapidly. 

Trainees are usually paid a salary until such time as they are able to meet 
licensing and registration requirements. After registration, a few firms 
continue to pay a salary until the new salesman's commissions Increase to a 
minimum aoiount. According to the limited data available, securities sales- 
men working full time generally earned between $8,000 and $17,000 a year In 
1967. Although securities salesmen are not usually required to observe a 
fixed schedule of hours of work, many work approximately the same hours as 
others in the business community. Some salesmen must adjust their time to 
accommodate those customers who can meet with them only outside business 
hours—for example, at lunch time, or at home In the evenings and on weekends. 

4. INSURANCE AGENTS insurance agents and brokers sell policies or contracts 
which protect Individuals and businesses against future losses and financial 
pressures. They also provide their customers with many services related to 
the insurance they sell. They may, for example, assist In planning the 
financial protection which best meets the special needs of a customer's 
family; advise about the types of Insurance best suited for the protection 
of an automobile, home, business establishment; or other property; or help 
a policyholder in obtalninq settlement of an Insurance claim. The many 
kinds of insurance available are of two main types—Hfe Insurance and 
property and liability (or casualty) Insurance. Agents and brokers usually 
specialize in selling one of these two types- of Insurance. Agents and 
brokers vend most of their time dlscusslQfl different types of Insurance 
policies with prospective customers. Some time must be spent 1n office 
work--planning Insurance programs that are especially tailored to prospects' 
needs, preparing reports, maintaining records, and drawing up lists of 
prospective customers. 

Nine out of every ten agents and brokers are men. Insurance agents and 
brokers are employed in all parts of the country, but the greatest number 
work in large cities. 

Although employers seldom specify age Units or formal educational require- 
ments, practically all agents hired in recent years have been at least 21 
years of age and more than half of them have had some college training. 
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All Insurance agents and most brokers must obtain licenses in the states 
w«iere thev olan to sell insurance, 

3er*or-e thev start selling, new aqents usually receive training at insurance 
coinoany lone offices or at the agencies and brokerage firms where they will 
be working. Agents and brokers have opportunities to broaden their knowledge 
of the insurance business by enrol ling. in- intermediate and advanced courses 
available at many colleges and universities and bv attending institutes, 
conferences, and seminars soonsored bv insurance organizations. 

The number of insurance agents and brokers* is exoected to continue to in- 
crease slowlv. As population and incomesHr4se-and life expectancy increases, 
more families will depend on life insurance and on policies which provide 
orotection in the form of retirement income, medical care, and funds for a 
college education for their children. 

Beainners in thi? occuoation are often guaranteed moderate salaries or 
advances on commissions while they are learning the business and building 
uD a clientele. Thereafter, most agents are paid on a commission basis. 
After a few vears an agent's cunmissions on new policies sold and on re- 
newals may range from $5,000 to $15,000 annually. Agents and brokers 
generally pav their own automobile and traveling expenses. Although in- 
surance agents are usually free to arrange their own hours of work, they 
often schedule aopointments during evenings and weekends for the convenience 
of cl ients. 

5' ^>OUT£MEN cDutemen are as much salesmen as they are drivers. In fact, 
thev are' sometimes known as driver-salesmen or toute-salesmen. They must, 
through their selling ability, increase sales to existing customers and 
obtain new business by canvassing notentia-l- customers within their terri- 
tories. Routemen drive panel or light trucks over an assigned route, 
selling and delivering goods or providing^servfces , such as collecting and 
delivering laundry and dry cleaning, to re*a+1 establishments (wholesale 
routenen) or directly to the nublic (retail routemen). Wholesale routemen 
usually drive heavier trucks. These trucks are refrigerated when dairy 
orodjcts or frozen food are carried. Before starting on their daily route, 
the routemen load or supervise the loading of their trucks. Routemen's 
work varies according to the industry in which they are employed, the tyne 
of routes they have (retail or wholesale), and the company employing them. 
Although all routemen must be able to get. along well with people, it is 
o^rticularly important for the drycleaning and laundry routemen. Their 
r^eactions to complaints and requests for special services may be the 
difference between increasing business or losing customers. Periodically, 
':he7 call at homes and business establishments along their routes which are 
not using their company's services to try to get their trade. The routemen 
Dreoare a list of products they olan to deliver the next day. The vending 
machine routenen must make certain that their machines are adequately 
SJDDiied with merchandise, and that thev function properly and are clean 
-ind att^'ictive. 

The greatest concentration of employment is in the large cities in dairies, 
bakeries, ^ood and beverage distributors, and drycleaning plants. Many 
companies employ both wholesale and retail routemen. 




In d.tlition to being good drivers, routeinen must have sales ability. To 
induce people to buy, they must have a thorough knowledge of the product 
or service they are selling and a persuasive personality. They must be 
able to work without direct supervision, do simple arithmetic, and write 
lecpbly. Most employers require their roiitemen to be high school graduates, 
oreterably 25 years of age or older. High school courses in salesmanship, 
public speaking, driver training, bookkeeninq and business arithmetic, and 
wdolesale nierchandi'-ing are helpful to a person interested in entering this 
occupation. Most companies give their routemen on-the-job training which 
varies in length and thoroughness. Routemen may be promoted to route 
foreman or sales supervisor, but these jobs are" relatively scarce. 

The number of retail routemen declined in the decade following World War II, 
particularly among drivers handling milk and dairy products. However, the 
decline appears to have run its course, and some employment upturn is likely. 
The convenience of home delivery to suburban families consuming large quan- 
ta -^es of milk and delivery products makes such service popular, despite the 
qrowth of local shopping centers. Employment of wholesale routemen probably 
win remain at about present levels or rise slightly. 

Weekly salaries range from $101 to $150. The number of hours worked by 
routemen varies. Some work only about 30 hours a week; others may work as 
irany hours as 60 or more a week, depending upon whether the individual has 
a well -establ i shed route or whether he is trying to build up a new one. 
^'any cotnpanies require routemen to wear uniforms. Some employers pay for 
the uniforms and for keeping them clean. Most routemen receive paid vaca- 
tions, generally ranking from one to four weeks, depending uDon length of 
service. Many employers provide hospitalization and medical benefits; some 
ha e pension plans. The routeman is on his own to a great extent. 

ECRE'^ARIAL -CLERICAL JOB CHART": 

TYjPISTS typists operate the one machine found in practically every 
busine'ss office--the typewriter. Their main job assignment is to produce 
typed cooies of printed and handwritten materials; in this respect, their 
work differs from that of many other office employees, who also do some 
typing but whose principal job assignment is altogether different. There 
are many kinds of typing jobs. A beginning typist may do routine work of 
typing letters and envelopes, experienced tvoists perform work requiring 
a particularly high degree of accuracy or independent judgment. A few 
specially trained typists operate teletypewriters and other special kinds 
of nidchines. A clerk typist combines typing with filing, sorting mail, 
rin^jwering the phone, and other general office work. 

-'bout 95 percent of typists happen to be women. Typists are employed in 
p'-iv'ite -jnd public enterprises of practically every kind. 

'-'o'it applicants for typing positions are required by emnloyers to meet 
certain standards of typing speed and accuracy. Generally a typist must 
be ■Vo^'" to type at least 40 to 50 words a minute and should have a good 
ind^'rstdndinq of spelling, vocabulary, punctuation, and grammar. 

^r-T-.t'-:.!! 1 / all prospective typists obtain the training needed by attending 
or e/eninq classes public and private schools. High school graduates 
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a^-e .jenerally preferred by ©nployers. High school business training, In- 
cluding training in the operation of some of the simpler office machines, 
sucn as transcribing, copying, and adding machines, may be helpful to the 
aoplicant. The federal government sponsors training programs for unemployed 
workers for entry positions as typists under provisions of the Manpower 
Oevelopment and Training Act. 

Important aptitudes and personality traits for this occupation Include 
finger dexterity, accuracy, neatness, and ability to concentrate In the 
nidst of distractions. A friendly manner and attractive personality are 
great assets. 

The greater the responsibilities of the typist, the higher the pay. 

Employment opportunities for typists are good. Turnover In this field Is 
^•.igh because many young women work for only a few years and then leave to 
care for their families. 

Working conditions for typists depends on the finn where they are employed. 

SECR ETARIES — secretaries do stenographic work (taking dictation and 
transcribing their notes on a typewriter), relieve their employers of 
numerous routine duties and often handle a variety of business details on 
their own initiative. Duties vary, depending on the nature of the em- 
ployer's business activities and also on the secretary's own experience 
and capabilities. Stenographers and secretaries are employed by public 
and orlvate organizations of practically every size and type. 

'iraduation from high school Is essential for practically all secretarial 
oositions. Graduates whose high school courses have Included shorthand, 
typing, and possibly other business subjects meet the requirements of 
nany employers. Some public schools conduct cooperative work-study pro- 
grams which enable students to acquire practical work experience under 
trained supervision. Also, the federal government sponsors training pro- 
ijrams far unemployed and underemployed workers for entry positions under 
orovisions of the Manpower Develooment and Training Act. 

jood hearing and working knowledge of spelling, punctuation, grammar, 
and vocabulary are essential in stenographic and secretarial positions. 
Employers seek workers who are poised, alert, and have attractive person- 
alities. Discretion, good judgment, and initiative are also Important, 
particularly for the more responsible secretarial positions. Capable and 
well -trained secretaries have excellent opportunities for advancement. 

E.r.ployment opportunities are good. As modern businesses continue to ex- 
oand in size and complexity, more and more paperwork will lead to a mod- 
erate exoansion in employment of secretaries and stenographers. 

^"CEP^IONISTS almost all very large offices and institutions, and many 
y^do ones as well, employ receptionists to receive and give information 
to the customers and other people who call. It is the receptionist's job 
to find out the nature of each caller's business, and then direct him to 
:no',e in tne office who may be able to help him. Receptionists may work 
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for Dustnesses or institutions, hospitals, beauty shops, schools, banks, etc. 
If she has time, she may handle other office tasks such as typing, sorting 
and opening mail, filing, keeping books or petty, cash accounts, or operating 
an office telephone switchboard. 

^'ost receptionists are women. A small number often work as receptionists 
in medical service and hospital jobs. In manufacturing, and In bank and 
credit agencies. 

When hiring receptionists, employers seldom specify any formal educational 
r-eq .irements beyond a high school diploma. However, business training is 
an asset. Because the receptionist's job Is to act as her employer's 
public representative, personal characteristics such as a pleasant manner 
and an even disposition are very important. An attractive personal ap- 
pearance, pleasant speaking voice, good judgment, punctuality, and ability 
to communicate information accurately are also necessary qualities. Ad- 
ditional business training could lead the receptionist to a better paying 
position as a secretary or an administrative assistant. 

The number of receptionists needed is expected to increase very rapidly 
through the 1970' s. The receptionist's work Is of a person-to-person 
nature; thus. It Is likely to be little affected by office automation. 
Business firms realize the Importance of the receptionist In promoting 
nod public relations. Receptionists may work In well -furnished front 
offices, free from noise and overcrowding. 

SHIPPING CLERKS shipping clerks and receiving clerks do the clerical 
work that is necessary to enable manufacturing companies, wholesalers, and 
other business firms to keep track of goods transferred from one place to 
another. The sped '1c duties of shipping and receiving clerks depend on. 
the size and type of establishment In which they work. Shipping clerks 
chectc to be sure a customer's order has been correctly filled, they keep 
records of the details associated with each shipment, and sometimes prepare 
and pack the Items for shipment. Receiving clerks do similar work when 
shipments reach their destination. Receiving clerks check and maintain 
records of all incoming shipments and the condition In which they were 
received. They also work with damaged or lost shipments. 

High school graduates are preferred for beginning. jobs In shipping and 
receiving departments. Business arithmetic, typing^ and other high school 
business subjects are helpful In preparing for the work. The ability to 
write legibly is Important. Dependability and an Interest In learning 
about tne firm's business activities are also qualities which employers 
seek. New employees are usually given on-the-job training under the super- 
vision of an experienced worker, work as a shipping or receiving clerk 
D^O'/ides an excellent opportunity for an ambitious young man to learn about 
nis company's products and business connections. With additional training 
•ne may rise to high paying Jobs. 

Emo^oyrnent ^or Shipping and receiving clerks Is expected to rise ir.nually 
tMouqh the 1970's. Competition for the openings that arise may be keen, 
however, since this kind of work requires relatively little specialized 
training and the number of qualified applicants seeking entry Jobs is 
^O'oet^nes large. 
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Shippinq and receiving clerks earn about $2.50 per hour, varying with 
region and industry. Most work a 40 hour week, receiving time and a half 
for overtime. Nightwork and overtime, including work on Saturdays, Sundays, 
and holidays, may be necessary when raw materials are needed immediately on 
factory production lines, when shipments have been unduly delayed in ar- 
riving, or in other emergencies. Work places are often in large, unoarti- 
ttoned areas which may be drafty. and cold, and littered with packing materials 
and containers. Some work may be on an outside loading platform. Some work 
requires physical stamina and strength. Some may. load or unload shipments 
or move materials about in the warehouse. 

W here to go for more information? 

I For all the above Secretarial -Clerical type jobs) 

"Clerical Occupations for Women, Today and Tomorrow" 
(Women's Bureau Bulletin 289, 1964) 
Superintendent of Documents 
Washington, D. C. 20402. Price: 35 cents. 

Office Occupation Unit 

Division of Vocational and Technical Education, 
Bureau of Adult Vocational and Library Programs 
U. S. Office of Education 
Washington, D. C. 20202 

State Supervisor of Office Occupations Education 

State Department of Education 

State Capital and State (where you live) 

5- ELECTRONIC COMPUTER OPERATORS — operators of several kinds of mechanical 
equipment may be required whenever an electronic computer is used to pre- 
pare a payroll or to "process" other data. First the computer's "input" 
■nust be prepared in a special code--the "machine language" which will enable 
the comouter to process the data; then, the computer console must be operated 
while the work is being done; finally, the computer's "output" must be trans- 
lated back into words and numbers which can be read. The procedures em- 
ployed in accomplishing this work vary from one computer system to another. 

Most computer operators are employed by government agencies and large 
companies. 

When installing electronic computers, employers often fill as many of their 
new operator positions as oossible by transferring employees from other types 
0^ jobs, frequently from jobs as operators of the tabulating and bookkeeping 
'nachine<: which fnay no longer be needed after the comouter is Installed. Many 
comouter operators are also recruited from outside the firm. A high school 
graduate is required. Some additional college trairinr] may also be preferred. 
Most employers provide the necessary training after the worker is hired. 
Training may vary from a few weeks to longer. 

A growing and increasingly complex economy is expected to cause the use of 
electronic data-processing equipment to continue to Increase very rapidly 
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throughout the 1970' s. Computers are being put to new uses almost daily, 
and as the tasks they perform become even more varied, many more business 
firms will be utilizing them. Thousands of operators will be needed to fill 
new jobs. Computers are being simolified and are easier to operate now. 

A computer ooerator may earn from $100.00 oer week to $180.00 oer week, de- 
oending on the complexity of the work performed, type of industry or company 
einPloved by, and the region of the country. Some may earn nearly $300.00 
per week. 

Computers are often operated on a two-«or-three shift basis. Computer 
operators mav need to work on a variety of shifts, rotating with other 
ooerators. 

Where to go for more information? 

Data Processing Management Association 

524 Busse Highway 

Park Ridge, Illinois 60068 
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Name of Mother 



Name of Child 



ASSIGNMENT 



Talk to your child before coining to the next meeting and fill out these blanks 
and bring them back with you. ' 

1. What Job would your child like to have? 

2. Wh^ would your child like to have this job? 

3. What can I do , as a mother, to help my child prepare for a Job that best 
suits him? 

« 

4. What can a mother do to encourage her child to stay In school? 
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ROADS TO OPPORTUNITY 



PROGRAM PLAN FOR GROUP MEETING 11 



Pr*epared by North Carolina with the assistance and approval of other S-63 
Representatives. October, 1970. 
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II. PREPARATION FOR SECOND MEETING - "Roads to Opportunity" 
Prior to second meeting: 

1. Schedule and check facilities for second meeting place. 

(If same as first this may have been done before the first meeting.) 

2. Have a chalkboard, chalk, and eraser available. 
An easel would be helpful If available. 

3. Review "Group Leader's Manual" 

a. Study the purposes of the second meeting and have them clearly 

in mind. 

b. Be familiar with "Leader's Instructions for Program Plan 11." 

c. Each section of discussion questions will appear on a separate 
page. Write your comments and points of emphasis In the blank 
areas as you study the sections In preparation for the meeting. 

d. Read the "Additional Dialogue for Leader" sections for your 
background Information. Avoid quoting the long paragraphs or 
lecturing for several minutes. Only use the Information to help 
you put the Ideas "In your own words" and those the group will 
understand. 

4. Have charts and other Illustrative materials In order of presentation. 
Also display the job charts and job family posters from Program 

Plan I. 

5. Prepare or secure from research staff a short Introduction for the 
speakers. 

Call or send speakers a note to confirm date, time and place, about 
one week before the meeting. 

6. Check name tags used at first session. (Include any not jsed at the 
first meeting because of absences.) 

7. Plan refreshments, purchase the food and supplies (research staff 
assumes expenses), and organize the service arrangements or check with 
the person who Is to be responsible for this. 
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III. LEADER'S TIME SCHEDULE 
Group Meeting II 

Arrange meeting room so that group members may sit In a circular formation 
of chairs or around tables. If this Is not a possible arrangement to 
accommodate the group, arrange In two or three sem1-c1rcu1ar rows. 

Greet women Informally and give out name tags as they arrive. 

7:00 • 7:10 Welcome back to second meeting. 

Review past week's experiences relating to the first mettlng. 

7:10 - 7:25 Short Introduction of speaker. 

First Speaker (Significant person from community or formtr 
resident with a vocational or technical background.) 

7:25 • 7:40 Short Introduction of speaker. 

Second Speaker (Another significant person - opposite sfx of 
first with a professional background.) 

7:40 - 8:00 Discussion and questions relating to first and second 
presentations. 

8:00 - 8:15 Refreshments 

8:15 - 8:55 Leader guide discussion and present Illustrative materials. 
8:55 • 9:00 Summarize 

Announce last session and adjourn. 

Take up name tags as group members leave. 
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Name tags distributed as women arrive. 

Leader and assistant leader Introduce women to each other, review names, and give 

some pertinent Information about each mother. 
Start informal dialogue between leader and mothers suggesting that mothers continue 

to talk about their children's job and school preference until all group 

members have arrived. 

7:00 - 7:10 WELCOME Call together to sit In circle around room. 

Welcome women back to second meeting. 

SUGGESTED DIALOGUE: (Dialogue for leader Included to show what mav be said. It 

Is not to be memorized— use It as a guide.) 

"Welcome to our second meeting. It's good to see each of you back tonight and 
we hope that you will be here naxt week for the last group meeting In this 
series. During this last sesslor we'll talk about how your child can get 
the job he wants. Last week we reviewed some of the jobs that people do." 

REVIEW oast week's experiences by asking the following questions to start them 
reporting. Ask the mothers to use or remember what they wrote on the yellow 
assignment sheet as you discuss thtte review questions. (These questions 
appeared on the yellow assignment sheet that the women took home after 
Session I.) After some of the responses, write a cue word on the CHALKBOARD 
to denote the activities reported (I.e.. conversation, visited Mr. X who 
teaches school). 

"Old you think about jobs or talk with your child about them this week?" 

"Were any of you surprised by what your child wanted to do?" 
"Perhaps some of you were not surprised." 

"What job would your child like to have?" 

"Why would your child like to have this jpb?" 

"What did your children do or say. when they found out you were Interested 

In something for them" Did anyone's child seem eagerly Interested?" 

"Who can Influence how things turn out for your children?" 
-mother can Influence child 

"What can do. as a mother, to help my child prepare for a job that best 

suits hlm^ 

-help children learn about the many job possibilities and the 

choices available 
-perhaps the most important thing Is to help the 7th and 8th 

graders stay In school and learn about several possibilities 

"As the sessions continue we will be able to add to this 11st." 

SUGGESTED DIALOGUE: 

"Now that we have reviewed some of the points talked about last week we will 
consider the chances our children have to get the jobs they would like. We 
win Include opportunities and the ways we can help our children to prepare 
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for the future. You will notice on this chart that there are several dif- 
ferent kinds of jobs* and there are various ways to get these Jobs. 



RO^DS TO OPPORTUNITY (SHOW CHART) 

7:10-7:25 FIRST SPEAKER SIGNIFICANT PERSON FROM COMMUNITY - Technical or Voca- 
tional background 

"One way we can learn about guiding our children Is to consider how someone else 
before us has already planned a career. Two people from your community (or 
wherever they are from) are here to tell us about themselves and the things they 
did to achieve success from the time they were youngsters until now." 

Have two chairs In an Informal arrangement In front of the circle of women— one 
for the speaker and the other for yourself. 

BRIEF INTRODUCTION about the first person to speak. Give name, occupation, 
residence, and family composition. 

The speaker will have been given a copy of the proaram plan, the questions you 
win ask, and the Information which follows. (During the dialogue write seme 
notes to guide you In planning questions you may ask In the "Question and AnSiMr 
Period" after the second speaker. Relate these specific cues to points of 
emphasis outlined In the discussion session.) 

In an Interview-type session (similar to a television "talk show") ask the 
speaker questions. 

Questions and Items to be Included In 15 minute dialogue: 

1. Where were you born and raised? 

What kind of life did you experience? 

Where did you go to school? 

What kind of school was It and what kind of student were you? 

Tell the group about growing up In the area(s) or particular 
communltydes) In which you lived. 

a. where you lived and went to school 

b. the times affecting the Quality of life you experienced 

.economic conditions (I.e., wartime, depression) 
.living conditions 

.schooling (kind of student you were, kind of school) 

2. Can you think about some things that helped you during your "growing 
up" years? 

What things hindered your success In some way? 

Feelings about your environment. 

. positive things about growing up that helped 
.negative things about growina up that might have helped 
or hindered your success in someway 

3. Did a particular person help you, motivate you, and give you Ideas 
about your future? 

Did yo'jr mother help you? What other persons helped you? 
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Person(s) or situations that motivated you to seek a change in your 
life and begin to plan for what you are today (encouraged you, helped 
you, or gave you ideas about your future, i.e.. parents, teachers, 
pastor, employers). 

4. How did you become successful or get where you are now? 
Was it planning? 

How did you decide what you wanted to do? 
What kinds of job training did you have? 

Way you became successful or how you got where you are now? 
.planning 
.Jobs 
.training 

When things "looked blue" and "times were hard," what did you do? 
I How you handled particular hardships. 

Once you had decided what you wanted to do, did you do it alone or 
who in particular helped you? 

I Dependence upon yourself and others along the way. 

What are some specific things young people of today can do to help 
themselves? 

Things young people in the community can do to help themselves 
and to achieve similar success 
.stay in school 
.on-the-job training 
.technical school or community collegf 

8. Can we as parents still work with our children or 1s it too late 
to begin when they are in junior high school? 

If the speaker has children, you might wish to ask this question: 

9. Whatdldyou do to encourage your children throughout their growing 
up years? 
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25 - 7:40 SECOfiD SPEAKER SIGNIFICANT PtRSON FROM COMMUNITY - Professional 

Background (opposite sex of first speaker) 

"Since we are all different and have various interests and because there are 
various ways to do things, we have a second person to speak to us. She (he) 
will tell us about herself (himself) and the things she (he) did to become 
what she (he) is today," 

BRIEF INTRODUCTION about the person. Give name, occupation, residence, and 
family composition. 

The speaker will have been given a copy, of the program plftn and the Information 
which follows. (During the dialogue write some notes to guide you in planning 
questions you may ask in the "Question and Answer Period" after th9 second 
speaker. Relate these specific cues to points of emphasis outlined in tht 
discussion session.) 

In an interview-type session (similar to a television "talk show") ask tht 
speaker questions. 

Questions and Items to be included in 15 minute dialogue: 

1. Where were you born and raised? 

What kind of life did you experience? 
Where did you go to school? 

What kind of school was It and what kind of student were you? 

Tell the group about growing up In the area(s) or particular 
community(les) In which you lived. 

a. where you lived and went to school 

b. the times affecting the quality of life you experienced 

.economic conditions (I.e., wartime, depression) 
.living conditions 

.schooling (kind of student you were, kind of school) 

2. Can you think about some things that helped you during your "growing ud" 
years? 

What things hindered your success In some way? 

Feelings about your environment. 

.positive things about growing up that helped 
.negative things about growing up that might have 
helped or hindered your success In someway 

3. Cid a oarticular person help you, motivate you, and give you Ideas about 
your future? 

Did your mother help you? What other persons help&d you? 

Person(s) or situations that motivated you to seek a change in your 
life and begin to plan for what you are today (encouraged you, helped 
you, or gave you Ideas about your future, i.e., parents, teachers, 
pastor, employers). 
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4. How did you become successful or get where vou are now? 
Was 1t planning? 

How did you decide what you wanted to do? 
What kinds of job training did you have? 

Why you became successful or how you got where you are. 

.planning 
..lobs 
.training 

5. When things "looked blue" and "times were hard," what did you do? 
I How you handled particular hardships. 

6. Once you had decided what you wanted to do, did you do It alone or who 
In parti culir helped you? 

Dependence upon yourself and others along the way. 

What are some specific things young. people of today can do to help 
themselves? 

Things young people In the community can do to helo themselves and 
to achieve similar success 

.stay In school 
.on-the-job training 
.technical school or community college 

8. Can we as parents still work with your children or Is It too late to 
begin when they are In junior high school?. 

If the speaker has children, you might wish to ask this question: 

9. What did you do to encourage vour children throughout their growing 
uo years? 

Discussion and questions follow the second speaker - - 20 minutes for the two 
sneakers. Questions from the mothers may be answered by one or both speakers. 

7:40 . 8:00 DISCUSSION AND QUESTIONS-DELATING TO BOTH PHESENTATIONS. 

(Your notes and reactions to the speakers' answers to the questions you ask 
the speakers may be written on this page for reference during the discussion.) 

"For about 20 minutes both speakers will be happy to answer any questions you 
may have. In addition to questions they would welcome having you discuss the 
things they talked about." 

ASi^ THE MOTHERS: 

"Do any of you think that your children are In situations similar to those 
of the speakers?" 
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"Could your child do the same thing todav that the speakers did?" 
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ASK THE SPEAKERS: 

"Could a child In this county do the same thing you did?" 



"Is It really possible for a young person with average ability to have 
almost any career or occupation he wants?" 



"If you were In the 7th or 8th grade today, what would you do?" (Take the 
course In Introduott6n to Vocations as one way of finding out what Jobs are 
available.) 



"Are the opportunities for girls as good as those for boys?" 



"If someone was interested in the Jobs you were Just talking about, where 
could he go for training?" 



"Even 1f a girl is always going to be a full-time homemaker, is it Important 
for her to prepare herself for a career in some way?" 

3:00-8:15 REFRESHMENTS 

Thank the speakers for their participation and Invite thr>m to have refreshments 
and chat with the women. They may leave or they may sti^^y. Do not encourage 
them to stay for the discussion. 

8:10 - ^ -15 ' 

Begin to reassemble group. Invite them to bring their refreshments to the 
tables or group of chairs. (Assistant leader can take up cups, etc., if these 

are causing disruption in the discussion.) 

8:15 . 3:20 INTRODUCTION TO DISCUSSION 

"During the last hour we heard people like us tell about their Jobs - how they 
g^'ew up and got started on their Jobs. I wonder if their experiences can help 
us olan our children's experiences." 

(Use notes taken during the speakers' presentations. Relate specific cues 
to the points to be emphasized in the discussion session. Follow up the 
questions or comments '^ade by the women. List their comments on a chalk- 
board. Use them as leac*-; for further exploration during the discussion.) 
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"What things did they say. that we can use with our :hild(ren)? How can 
we help our child(ren) prepare for a job that best suits him?" 

(Things mothers say might be summarized into these points which follow. 
During the structured discussion relate these comments to each discussion 
point when applicable.) 

-belief that a mother can help 
-belief that the child can succeed 

-helping child form the attitude that he can plan his future: 

"If I worked, things happened." "I had to look for myself." 
-start early (may explore many things before making a definite decision) 
-people are different in their skills and job preferences 
"What was good for me wasn't the same for my brother." 



8:20-8:55 DISCUSSION 

Main points of emphasis or key summary words are in bold tvpe at end of each 
discussion subsection. Relate mothers ideas when applicable . 

"For the next few minutes we are going to continue to see how we can help our 
children along their 'road to opportunity.'" 

Each section of discussion questions will appear on a separate page. Use the 
blank areas to write your comments. 
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1. "wHtEN DID MR. (mISS OR MRS/ (SPEAKgR^S NAMg) FIRST GET THE IDEA 
HE COULD DO SOMETHING HE WANTED TO DO?' 

If a specific time, age, or grade In school Is mentioned, try to relate 
it to the children of these mothers. 

A. If at about the child's age now—ask what things parents can do now 
to help him think of the future. 

B. If at a later t1me--ask what things can be done now to prepare for later. 

C. If at an earlier time— can things be done now "before It's too late?" 
Is it ever "too late?" 



"Did a specific event Cbreakuhi^ough Insight' Incident) give him the Idea 
to start planning?" 

A. "One day the preacher said I could amount to something." 

B. "Once an uncle came to visit and 1 Hked to listen to him." 

C. "I saw how other people treated us and didn't like It." 

D. "I saw how other oeople lived and I wanted to live that way." 

E. "I talked with people who could help me." 

F. 'My friends encouraged me to go to school." 

V The idea may have come In one or many ways; but the main thing for us to 
remerrber is to start planning early." 

* • (SriOTi CWmRT) •••••• - ■ • ♦ .«.. 

START PLANNIfIG EARLY 

ADDITIONAL DIALOGUE FOR LEADER: "Now-definite career decision is not 
necessary in the early grades, but some planning and exploring now will 
be helpful Uter when a decision needs to be made. One can't wait until 
tne child graduates from high school and then ask him what he wants to do. 
Be aware of the possibilities and choices available. Elementary children 
begin to explore various work activities through the home and school. For 
exaf^ole, they learn about the various community helpers--the postman and 
do' icemen. Further exploration of many jobs is provided during the early 
nigh v.'.hool years. The child's Interests and abilities become Important 
in nlanring high school courses and in facing alternatives such as whether 
viork or attend college or to marry or enter military service." 

^jronts need to rener^bor to restrain the natural urge to make decisions 
fpr tneir children and try to make decisions with their children." 
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8:25 - 8:30 

"what kind of things did MR. (miss or MRS,) (SPEAKER NAMg) 
DO THAT HELPED HIM GET AHEAD?'* 

A. He studied, did homework, read, worked hard, saved money 
"Somehow school seemed to make a difference." 
"People told me to get a good education." 

"I tried to get loans, jobs, or scholarships to help pay my way." • 
3. Group participation and/or hobbles 

"I joined the 4-H Club and FFA (FHA) In high school." 

"I played on the church ball team." 
C. Someone encouraged him when he did anything well. 



"Experiences with all these things help the child decide what he wants to 
do. An the little things a child does need to be praised. Tell him 'that's 
good!' and let him experience success and feel good about: the things he's 
doing well. Doing many things and believing that you can do them well helps 
one succeed later on. Give them a pat on the shoulder for the things they 
do all along. 

{SHOW CHART) 

EARLY SUCCESSES . 



i" V % -^riQTTTONAi. OIAipGlJE EOf ,1 EAn£R.;.."Tha..DarentJi'. '•ol.e io hel-alng the . 
'"cHTTd experfenc*e early'Vuccess Is one of* stimulating tfie chfld an^ 
supporting him In activities. Parents can make a special effort to 
create opportunities for new experiences to take place In the life 

of the child." 
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3:30 - 8:35 

3. "should all children do the same things to prepare themselves for 

A CAREER? 

"Did both speakers do the same things to get ahead?' 



A. "No, people are different in their skills and job preferences. We 
can't all do the same things.* 

B. "What was good for me wasn't the same for my brother." 

C. "I liked some things which helped me." 

"What does your child like to do that might help him on a job later?" 

A. He likes people: "Are there jobs which he can do where he does 
things for people?" 

B. He nkes to be by himself: "Will this help him on some jobs?" 

"What other characteristics does your child have that would help him?" 
(To the leader: Use one or two specific situation-cases if a mother will 
volunteer.. The following ooints will help you ask questions.) 

Characteristics: Jobs this will help 

him do. 

- appearance (neat, tall, etc.) 

- personality (friendly, generous, shy, lazy) 

- abilities (good at sports, musically talented) 

- interests (ernjoys outdoor activities, likes to read) 

- independence 

- self conceptf (faith in himself and his abilities) 



(SHOW CHART) 



UNIQUENESS OF EACH PERSON 

ADDITIONAL DIALOGUE FOR LEADER: "It is true that all people cannot do all 
things equally well. We want each to be different in his own way. 
However, they can qualify for many jobs if they know about them. Think 
about your experiences at school, arourd home and in the community. You 
will find that you were good at some things and not so good at others. 
Perhaps you had a good reputation at selling things. Maybe your brother 
built a setter hot rod than any of his friends. You might have been the 
//orst baM player in the community. Or, maybe you just "couldn't get' 
'■jeonetry. 

"All 0^ the things that you do well are your abilities. Your children 
o.ive abilities, called aptitudes, which you or they may not even know 
ahouf.. As the child's future Is considered both aptitudes and abilities 
will ne<;rj to be studied. See the child as an ijldividual with his own 
Dotentiais. Do you and does he know his strengths and" weaknesses? No 
one can do everything y/ell nor does everyone lJJ<_e to do everythint) . " 
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8:35 - 3:40 

^. "DID THE speakers' PARENTS, FRIENDS, FOR RELATIVES TALK TO THEM 
OR DO ANYTHING TO HELP THEM IN PLANNING FOR THE FUTURE?'' 

A. Talked about being successful 

B. Took youngster to place of work-also explored other jobs 

C. Emphasized going on to school by. some means— loans, scholarships, 



D. Talked about doing something he liked 

E. Looked at realistic possibilities Instead of glamour jobs. 



(SHOW CHART) 

PARENTAL COMMUNICATION AND SUPPORT 



ADDITIONAL DIALOGUE OR BACKGROUND IDEAS FOR THE LEADER: "Talking with 
your child and showing him you care and will help him choose a career 
does not mean that you will or should choose an occupation for your child. 
It means communicating with the children by (1) providing them with in- 
formation, (2) helping them to secure and profit from varied learning 
exoenences in cooperation with the school and other groups in the 
community, and (3) providing encouragement and reassurance at appropriate 
times. Communicating does not mean forcing a premature choice, insisting 
that the child pursue a parent's pet Interest, or pressuring the school 
and the child to enroll in prestige courses or colleges without regard 
to the capacities and interests of the child. 

'stiniuVati-ng thV'(ffn1<i to do certaVn* thing s'lnd supporting him in'these 
activities are both roles of thf parents. We can make a special effort 
to credte opportunities for new experiences to take place in the lives 
of our children. We can reinforce the performanoe and practice of 
successful, work-related activities and still stand behind them even if 
they are not successful, We can learn about gjidance services available 
through tne school and the community and help the child use them." 
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8:40 - 8:45 



S. "was T"PPE SOMEONE IN MR, (MIS3 OR MrS.) (SPgAK E R S^ NAM^? 
FAMILY THAT HELPED HIM BELIEVE HE COULD SUCCEEDY" 



A. "One day the preacher said I could amount to something," 

B. "My mother kept telling me I could go on to school." 

C. "I knew I didn't have any money and would have to work hard and not 
have things the other kids had, but I was determined to go to school. 

D. "My friends encouraged me to try to go to school." 



(SHOW CHART) 

det[:?:i!:;ation 



l think I can" attitude and a belief that it can be done will help one 
-jc'/Mipl ish the things one wants to do." 
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8:45 . 3:50 COPI WWlAB^ 

^. CASE STUDY 1 1 

"Marv has heard that she can work her way through a secretarial course at 
the Area Vocational School. She could wait tables In a restaurant at dinner 
time and go to school In the morning. She's afraid to go to the school and 
find out. She has never lived away from home and wonders If she should try It" 

"What would you tell Marv?" • 

- get Mary to recognize how she feels—that she Is afraid 

- help her understand that it Is all right to be afraid, but that 
one can still go on 

- help her reduce fear by taking. one step at a time: start by talking 
to someone at the high school first, then go to the vocational school 
to find out about the secretarial course. 

"What would you help her do?" 

"How could Mary's mother have helped her have more self-confidence?" 

- encouraged her to talk with teachers and other people all through sqhool 

- given her opportunities to try new things on her own 

- participate In extracurricular activities 

- build up her self-image bv complimenting her on a lob: well done. 

"What could Mary have done during high school to prepd'r^;\her to be better 
able to go on to secretarial school now?" ' i 

I 

- par*'.. me work if it did not Interfere with school studies. 



(SHOW CHART) 

SELF-CONFIDENCE: Sureness of oneself and faith in one's ability to do 

what one needs or plans to do. 

ADDITIONAL DIALOGUE FOR LEADER: "Many extra curricular activiti-< provide 
ODDor tun; lies for a student to obtain a better understanding of i.,s abili- 
ties and interests and to build his self-confidence. Doing thinqs for 
others that thev enjoy gives a person a feeling of accomplishment. Meeting 
and q*>tt1ng to know other peonle helps one develon self-confidence as he 
develoos skill in approarning people in an effective and courteous manner." 
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3:50 . 3:55 ^^^^ ^^p^ ftVMiABLt 

7. CASE STUDY III . 

"Ralph had never been away from home before, but he had looked forward 
to goinq to summer camp for two weeks. His mother had planned to v1s1t 
him on the first weekend. However, because of homesickness, Ralph was 
brought home on Wednesday of the first week after having been at the 
camp only three days." 

"Why do you think Ralph couldn't stay at camp?" 

- had never been «way from his family even for short periods of time 

- had not been given responsibilities that he could accomplish independently; 
thereby, building confidence in himself. 

"How could Ralph's mother have helped him be prepared for an experience 

away from home?" 

- allowed him to go away for short periods of time even though she might 
have missed him 

- given him little jobs to do alone so that he could have succeeded with 
something by himself. 



(SHOW CHART) 

INDEPENDENCE 

"Letting a Child be independent -nay be one of the hardest things a 
another has to do because it's the thing that may hurt the mother most. 
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8:55 . 9:00 SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

Reask same question that was asked In the beginning and add to the list started 
at the beginning of this session. 

'"What can I do, as a mother, to help my child orepare for a job that best 

suits him?" 

-learn about job possibilities and choices available 
-help then stay in school. 

REVIEW CBARTS as sunwary points are presented showing them Wherever appropriate. 
Give a small set of charts to each mother to take home. These may be reviewed 
along with the larger ones for the summary. 

MAUI CIIAaT "There are 'roads to opportunity' for each of your children. Many 
"roads to job possibilities are available which will give the young person 
opportunity" an opportunity to consider a job tailored to his own likes and 

dislikes, abilities and aptitudes, and educational or vocational 
pr-eparation. Wouldn't you like to see your children 'start the 
car' and get on the road to their opportunity? You're going to 
help them more tomorrow because you cared enough to come to this 
meeting. " 

UNIQUENESS OF "Individuals vary— they are different In their skills and job 
INDIVIDUAL preferences. Not all people can be nuclear physicists; neither can 

all people be doctors, nor teachers, nor construction workers. But 
each person can find something suited to his slutatlon." 

PARENTAL "Parents, you can give support by showing your children that you 

COMMUNICATION care. Give them guidance; help them answer their questions; 

find things for them to do; encourage them and give them reassurance 
when they tackle homework, activities, and finally job decisions." 

START "^ow is the trie to begin exploring posr'bllltles, not necessarily 

PLANNING making a definite choice. Encourage the children to talk with 

• -ffARUr 'tv. • ,? peopK:-vbM.*re .Krwrkipg -e^JOJ^r.thrc in* debs'. •♦fJest- ^mfOftfi*; 1 1.^.1^1 jp>. . 

them to stay In school long enough to achieve the things' thev want 
or to learn about various possibilities." 

EARLY "Beginning to have a feeling of self-confidence can come from 

SUCCESSES AND successful experiences with such things as completing a hobby 
DETERMINATION project, participating in church or youth group organizations, or 

making a good grade on a test. A belief that M think I can, I 
think I can--it can be done' with even small jobs, leads to a 
willingness 'to try' which later can helo a person try for the jobs 
he wants." 

"Believing that one can achieve and being willing to explore things 
CONFIDENCE ^^"^^ °^ interest starts one on the right 'road to 

' ODDortunity. ' Let's give our children a good start." 

INDEPENDENCE 

Snnounce last session, "A Job For My Child," and tell them that next week they 
will be able to "lake -i oaoer flower to use in their bottle. 

■'ake 'JO name tags as 'jrouD nenbers leave. 

'•'ij'jurn •I'eet i n'j . 
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SELECTION OF SPEAKERS 



Itidlvlduals chosen to share the experiences leading to their 
dGhievenent should preferably be from the local comnunlty. One person 
of each sex should be chosen. When making the selection, remember that: 



1 



3. 
4. 
5. 



The speaker should be well-known in the community, even If he 
resides outside the local area. 

The speaker should be able to Identify himself with the group. 
He should have a background similar to that of other participants. 

The speaker should be respected In the community. Some people 
alienate others either In achieving success or In exhibiting It. 

The speaker should be willing to contribute his time unless you 
have no provisions for compensating the participants. 

One speaker should be a professional person; the other should have 
succeeded at the technical -vocational level. After the speakers 
have volunteered their services, you should carefully discuss the 

orogram format with them. 



A list of topics to be discussed should be given to each speaker as 
a guide for their thought preparation. A cony of the guidelines on the next 
page in this appendix would be adequate. 
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GUIDELINES FOR SPEAKERS PARTICIPATING IN GROUP MEETING II 



SIGNIFICANT PERSON IN COMMUNITY (Male and female) 



Questions and Items to be Included In 15-m1nute dialogue or Interview- type 
session (similar to a television "talk show"): 

1. Where were you born am. raised? 

What kind of life did you experience? 
Where did vou go to school? 

What kind of school was it and what kind of student were you? 

Tell the orouo about growing up in the area(s) or particular 
community(ies) in which you lived. 

a. where you lived and went to school 

b. the times affecting the quality of life you experienced 
. economic conditions (wartime, depression) 
. living conditions 

. schooling (kind of student you were, kind of school) 

Can you think about some things that helped yo'j during your "growing 
ud" years? 

What things hindered your success in some way? 

Feelings about your environment. 

. positive things about growing up that helped 
. negative things about growing up that might have 
helped or hindered your success In someway 

Did a particular person hiBlp you, motivate you, and give you ideas 

about your future? 
Did your mother help you? 
What other persons helped you? 



Person(s) or situations that motivated you to seek a change in 
your life and begin to plan for what you are today (encouraged 
you, heloed you, or gave you ideas about your future; i.e., 
parents, teachers, oastor, employers). 
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4. HOW did you become successful or get where you are now? 
Was it planning? 

How did you decide what you wanted to-do? 
What kinds of job training did you have? 

Wav you became successful or how you got where you are. 
. planning 
. Jobs 
. training 

5. When things "looked blue" and "times were hard", what did you do? 

I How you handled particular hardships. 

6. Once ycj had decided what you wanted to do, did you do It alone or who 

In particular helped you? 

Dependence upon yourself and others along the way 



7. .-Ihat are some specific things young oeople of todav can do to 
help themselves? 

Things young people In the community can do to help themselves and 
to achieve similar success 

. stay In school 

. on-the-job training 

. technical school or community college 



8. Can we as parents still work with our children or Is It too late to 

begin when they are in Junior high school? 

}J ^^,^,J.ll^,i^^..^A\ chjldrejT.,Jhe. Reader might wish to ask this Question: 

9. What did you do to encourage your children throughout their qrowing up 

years? >i a k 



Discission and questions follow the second speaker—ZO minutes for the two ' 
soeakers. Questions from the mothers may be answered by one or both speakers. 
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APPENDIX B 

INSTRUCTIONS FOR PRESENTING PICTURES ILLUSTRATING POINTS OF EMPHASIS 

« 

GROUP MEETING II 
"ROADS TO OPPORTUNITY" 

Material s: 

Drawings niustrating each of the following areas are Included 1n this 
^.Kjpendix. For group presentation these should be enlarged and mounted 
or^ illusti-ation board approximately 22" x 26". Small-scaled copies 
(reproductions of the illustration's in this appendix) may he preoared 
-"or each group participant. 



1. 


Roads to Opportunity - general 


2. 


Start Planning Early 


3. 


Early Success 


4. 


Uniqueness of Each Person 


5. 


Parental Communication and Support 


6. 


Determination 


7. 


Sel f-conf idence 


8. 


Independence 



Pi^esentatlon: 

The charts may be placed on an easel or chalkboard tray in the order in 
*, . -.♦^^r;o,rcai:*are.In be.pres^i.tad.-Jhji -ar<ier,fclJ^'.vc/.fv» rvum^rs-^l-S) 

Mated above. As the discussion points are summarized near the close of 
tne 'neetinq, tne charts should again be presented in the order in which 
tne sunmarv statements are mentioned. The leader may use these in a dif- 
ferent order if aooropriate to an on-going discussion. 

'live sach ^-^o^her a set of the drawings to look at during the summary and 
to ta^e home. 
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A JOB FOR MY CHILD 



PROGRAM PLAN FOR GROUP MEETING III 



Prepared by Tennessee with the assistance and approval of other 
S-63 Representatives. October, 1970. 
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II. PREPARATION FOR THIRD MEETING - "A Job for My Child" 

1. Schedule and check meeting place and equipment. (If same as the 
first two this may not be necessary.) 

a. Flower making material (directions, Appendix A) 

b. Arrange room to make It easy to make the flowers and to 
clean up afterwards. 

2. Have a chalkboard (with chalk and eraser) or flip chart (with felt 
pen) available. 

3. Review Program Plan for Group Meeting III and Grouo Leader's Manual. 

a. Study the purposes of ths third meeting and have them clearly 
In mind. 

b. Be familiar with the leader's Instructions. 

c. Anticipate questions that might be asked relative to your 
particular canmunity and Include some questions for the ap- 
propriate participant in various places in the program plan. 

4. Have materials to be written on chalkboard or oresented on charts 
readily available and arranged in order of use: 

a. Questions relevant to job problems in your county (see p. 117). 

b. Questions relevant to educational situation in your county 
(see D. 118). 

c. Sketches for Summary (see pgs. 121, 122, 123). 

5. Display charts and posters from Programs I and II. 

6. Plan a siiort simple welcome to the third session. Prepare or secure 
from research staff a short Introduction for the speakers. 

7. Re.Tlnd speakers and oanel members of the meeting. Check time, place, 
and transportation to and from the meeting. 

3. Check name tags used at the first two sessions. Have a name tag 
available for each of the gupst speakers. 
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III. LEADER'S TIME SCHEDULE 
Group Meeting III 



7:00 



7:15 Welcome 



Wann-up session: make flowers, set "climate" for evtnlng't 

program. 



7:15-7:30 First Speaker 

7:30 - 7:35 Discussion and Questions 

7:35 - 7:50 Second Speaker 

7:50 - 7:55 Discussion and Questions 

7:55 - 8:10 Refreshments 

8:10 - 8:40 Panel 

8:40 - 9:00 Summary of all three sessions 
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iV. LEADER'S INSTRUCTIONS -program plan III-^A JOB FOR MY CHILD'' 

Have meeting room arranged with tables (If available) in a square. 
Have materials for making flowers arranged at each woman's place. 
Name tag distributed to each woman as she arrives. 

Leader and assistant leader greet women In a Informal and friendly manner. 
Try to create a relaxed atmosphere. 



00-7:15 WELCOMING REMARKS Call group together. 

Welcome women back to third metting. 

Leader: 



"Tonight we'll do four things. First, we'll make something to 
take home. Second, we'll hear a man (woman) tell us about jobs 
available In our area. Third, we'll hear about schooling to help 
our children get better jobs. Finally, we'll talk with several 
persons asking them questions about how we can help our children 
get job training and get better jobs." 

Look at the materials In front of you. 
(Demonstrate the procedure for making flowers.) 

While women are making the flowers, suggest that flowers represent 
the "blossoming" of children, the "coming of age," the attainment 
of matur1ty--the growth of their children toward an occupational 
goal. It represents the Individuality of each child. Pulling 
apart the layers represents the world of work "opening up" to 
their children. 

The Durpose of the three meetings has been to stress growth and 
develooment from childhood to the adult world of work. 

"Now, let's put the flowers away until time to go home, and 
consider the local job market." 
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7:15-7:30 FIRST SPFAKER INDUSTRIAL REPRESENTATIVE (Appendix B--suggested 

outline) 

"Our first guest is Mr. • 

He is here to help us understand the local Job markeF! FTe will tell us 
what Jobs are available, how to get a job, and the kinds of pay you can 
exoect for different jobs. He will also answer questions for us." 

1. Description of jobs with emphasis on education or training expected 

High school or less 

High school plus special training, possibly on-the-job 
College or graduate (less emphasis) 

2. Personal qualifications: 

Getting along with others, following Instructions, taking 
responsibility, etc. Examples of how these qualities have 
helped some persons make good progress despite lack of 
"formal" schooling or special training. 

Characteristics How these qualities help 

some people make progress 

.getting along with others 

.following Instructions 



.taking responsibility 
1 1st others, etc. , etc. 



3. Expected availability of jobs several years from now. 

4. Examples of what persons from County are now 

doing In Industrial jobs. How did they manage special problems 
(of transportation, for examole). 

5. What planning can mothers and children now be doing? 

7:30 - 7:35 DISCUSSION AND QUESTIONS RELATING TO THE FRIST SPEAKER 

Prepare ahead of time questions which have direct relevance to the job prO' 
blems encountered by people In your county. For example* "How would a 
black high school graduate get a job with (In your county) Company?" 
or Hov.' would a mountain child get Into a school of nursing?" 



Leader: 

Thank you, Mr . . There is time for one or two 

•lues t ions now. He' 1 1 also help us again after our break." 
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7:35 - 7:50 SECOND SPEAKER . EDUCATIONAL REPRESENTATIVE (Appendix B--suggested 

outline) 

"Our next guest 1s Mr. (Mrs.) ^of . 

He's here to tell us about opportunities for schooling In this area, ' 
what kinds of training there are, how much they cost, how long they 

take, and how we can take advantage of them. Mr. ." 

(See Appendix C for suggestions for selecting a speaker and the guide 
for his talk.) 

1. Training or educational opportunities offered 

2. Qualifications for admittance to the program (how students can 
plan now to meet these qualifications) 

3. Availability of jobs now, but particularly of jobs in the future, 
after the education or training is completed 

4. Expectations of newer programs that will be offered by the time 
seventh and eighth graders can take advantage of them 

5. Examples of how students have managed problems such as cost 

6. Examples of what some young persons from similar backgrounds 
are now doing after having attended the institution 



0 - 7:55 DISCUSSION AND QUESTIONS RELATING TO THE SECOND SPEAKER 

Prepare ahead of time questions which have direct relevance to the 
educational situation for young people in your community. 



Leader: 

Thank you, Mr. .... (To group) Do you have any 

questions to asF right now before we take a (coffee) break?" 

7:55 . 8:10 REF^ESH.IENTS 
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LEfviiR WILL BE THE MODERATOR (Appendix C--$uggested outline) 

"We've heard two speakers one from (Industry) and the other from 
(a vocational school). We now want to find out more exactly what 
oeople In _ (local area) can do to helo their children 

get better job training and better jobs. To help them answer our 

questions Is who graduated from 

High School last year and Is now a student (or Is now working) at 



Let's begin by asking (the student) to tell us 

something about himself and what he's doing. The other panel members 
can enrich his answers by volunteering additional sources of help, 
training and job opportunities." 

Use the following questions In an Interview- type situation to get the student 
to talking about his situation. The oosslble answers are Included for your 
guidance In asking the student questions whenever necessary. Guide the 
discussion and questioning to bring out these points. 



I . FOCUS ON YOUNG PERSON ' 

A. HOW did you hear about your (school, job, etc.)? 

Possible answers: 

1. Someone told me — teacher, friend, neighbor, 4-H agent, 

assistant county agent. 

2. Read about it newspaper, magazine 

3. Heard about it on radio or T. V. 

4. Went to ( employment office, rehabilitation 
counselor, etc.) 

B. What did you do next? 

Possible answers: 

1. Got more information — telephoned someone, wrote a letter, 
went to see someone, went to the library. 

2. Told my folks about it. 

What did they say? 
HOW did they help you? 

C. What does it cost? How'd you get the money to go? 

a. If schooling 

1. Is there tuition? Books, fee? 
Oo you ever ihare books? 

2. Sources of money 

(a) Scholarships, grants 

(b) Own funds--savings, summer work 

(c) LoanS'-school , family, other 
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3. Other problems dealt with 

transportation, housing, special clothing, tools, 
equloment? 

4. Time perspective 

(a) Length of training 

(b) Jobs when you get out, etc. 

b. If work 

1. Any special costs? 

(tools, clothes, equipment, union dues, initiation fees, 
dues?) 

2. Transportation? 

Did you have to buy a car? Use car pool? How do you 
pay for transportation? 

3. Housing? 

Do you live at home? If you moved, how did you find a 
place? When did you move? Cost? 

4. Time perspective 

Do you see this job as temporary? A stepping stone to 
another job? Do you get any job training? 

Focus or< socio-emotional issue related to success. (Looking for a job, 
schooling, etc.; staying in school; on-the-job training; being realistic 
about the present and the future.) Urge all panel members to contribute. 

A. It takes courage to reacn out. How can we help people try? 

B. Sometimes the going is rough. What are some of the rough spots? 

1 . Not enough money 

2. Loneliness—miss family and friends 

3. Fear of failing 

4. Doing without- -waiting 

C. What kinds of things keep one going: 

1 . Knowing my folks care 

2. Family working together 

3. It's worth it. When you finish, you get a good job 

D. How do others in your situation make it? 

Do students share skills or help with school work or problems 
on the job? 

Do young people help each other find jobs? 

Do students ever share feelings and talk over problems with 
friends, family, or teachers? 

Oo students ever share successes with these people? 
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Tonight has been the third meeting we've had together. In our first meeting 
we talked about: 

the world of work and how It relates to a person's interests and 
abilities. 

Leader: Outline what you've talked about by sketching a rough diagram 
with a felt pen on paper or on chalkboard (see example) 




Suminary Points Lesson I (Leader may add others that are appropriate) 

. The world of work and how It relates to a person's Interests, abilities, 

and skills 

. Each child Is unique different has his own Interests and 1$ able 

to do some things better than others 
. As child grows parents can expect chanqes In what the child likes 
. There are many job families and several different jobs within these 

larger groups 

. Many job opportunities are available within the job families so that a 
oerson can find a job suitable to his Interests and his abilities 
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.Jobs earn different amounts of money: 



More money 

mechanic 

nurse 

carpenter 

teacher 

telephone operator 
dentist 
veterinarian 
coach 



Less money 

pulp wood driver 

waitress 

laborer 

secretary 

maid 

nurse's aide 
sales clerk 



.Jobs require different amounts of education: 



More education 

doctor 

teacher 

nurse 

pilot 

insurance agent 



Less education 

maid 

plumber 

carpenter 

1 aborer 

grocery 

busy truck driver 



.Review overall attention to the job charts 



In our second session we talked with two people from here who told us how 
they got their start and what they've done since then. 

List experiences which helped. 

Leader: Examples are shown here. You will need to add some from the 
discussion at the second meeting. 




School lag 

Part time. 
UofK 



Like. People 

On ti>e jok> 
ejcperience 

Do ftxtra 

U)orK 
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.Help child plan for future jobs by wr» 
-seeing people work in different jobs 

-letting him learn all he can about jobs but leave him free to make 
his own decision (independence) 

-encouraging him to start early to think about jobs or have part- 
time jobs 

-considering the satisfaction a job offers 

-finding out how much schooling It takes to get the kind of job the 
child wants 

-allowing him to develop self-confidence or a belief that he can do 
what he plans 

-showing him you have an interest in him and having confidence In him 
by expecting him to do his best and make his own decisions 
Job opportunities vary from place to place $o that one may need to move 
for the best chances 

.Both family and school help the young person get ready for later life 
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"Tonight we've heard from two people who've told us about help we can 

get from industry, schools, and colleges. A third person, 

, told us how he got started after he graduated 

(one, two) year(s) ago." 
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APPRENTICE SHIPS 
0N-rW6-j06 TRAlNINfi- 

ADVANCED JOBS 



V 



Part-tiiaE 
Work 




INDUSTRY 



EDUCATION 




STUDEWT 



Leader: List summary points from Lesson III presentations. 



9:00 FINAL STATEMENT AND ADJOURNMENT 

Thank the women for their participation in the three meetinqs. 
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GROUP ACTIVITY 
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APPENDIX A 

INSTRUCTIONS FOR GROUP ACTIVITY 
"FLOWER MAKING" 

Materials Leader Is to Provide:* 

-Two or three flowers already made up for demonstration use. 
-Thirty sets of materials, each set containing supplies for five to 

six flowers. (See instructions for preparing the sets of supplies.) 
-Several sharp scissors 

-Thirty paper bags (or something appropriate) for the women to use to 
take home their flowers or materials 



Preparing Sets of Supplies: 

Purchase varigated tissue paper in several colors and wire (plastic, color- 
coated in a variety of colors if available). 
Make a set for each participant, including the following prepared materials: 

-Tissue paper for one flower folded and wire-tied. Paper 
for one flower is prfpared from four layers cut in a 
rectangular shape about 6x8 inches. With all four thick- 
nesses together, start at the short end and fold accordian 
fashion at 3/4" intervals until the entire piece is folded. 
Wrap a wire around the center. Trim each end in points 
(or rounded for a scalloped effect). Tie the folds in the 
center as shown in the illustration. 

-Tissue paper for one flower, prefolded and flattened so 
that participants may see how it was prepared. 




-4 flat sheets of tissue paper already cut (6 x 8") for 
one flower. 

-1 large sheet of tissue for three to four additional 
flowers. 

-5 to 6 wires, 12-18" long 
Instructions for Demonstration: 

1. Keep several flowers on the table In front of your work area. 
YOU will have made these in practicing for the demonstration. 

2. Quickly distribute a set of materials to the women (and to 
guests and others present) or have them at the various places 
when they arrive. 
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3. Demonstrate the process in the order listed as the women follow suit: 

a. Folded and wire-tied paper 

Fan the accordion folds as shown. Start 
opening the flower by separatiny the top 
layer and pulling It up as far as possible. 
Continue around the flower until all the top 
layer has been pulled. The second layer Is 
pulled up, then the third, etc., until all 
four layers are separated (no glue or stapling 
Is required). Then the flower will be full and 
ball-like. 

b. Prefolded and flattened sheets 

Refold this sheet, tie with wire, and proceed to make 
flower as above. 

c. Flat sheets 

Fold the four flat sheets in accordion pleats, cut the ends 
in points or make them rounded (for scalloped effect), tie 
with wire, and complete the flower. 

CSince it is not expected that the women wi11 progress at the same rate, 
hopefully they will not all need scissors to cut the ends at the same time. 
As you demonstrate the flower-making process, you may wish to comment that 
the ends could be rounded instead of cut sharply; six sheets could be used 
Instead of four; the petals could be curled under with a pencil; and that 
larger sized sheets of paper might be used. However, do not spend too much 
time discussing or demonstrating the various possibilities because of the 
orogram time limitation.) 

d. Several sets of flowers from large sheets of paper 

Fold the large sheet over twice, then crosswise, as already done, 
to show how three sets of paper for three more flowers can be 
made from one large sheet. Suggest that the women may take 
these pages home to show someone else how to make the flowers. 

4. Distribute bags in which the flowers may be stored. The women may wish 
to leave the flowers in front of them during the remainder of the session 
(might help promote a casual rather than a classroom atmosphere). 

'he assistant leader can distribute bags, help the women with questions, and 

oromot the leade'' about the time limit. 




*rrese directions have been altered slightly. The original directions 
gj'ded the leader to use the ore-prepared materials supplied by the oroject 
5ta*^. These changes were made in the event someone used the orogram plans 
1^ tn's bulletin while conductinq group meetings. 
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APPENDIX B 

PARTICIPATING SPEAKERS 
SELECTION OF INDUSTRIAL AND EDUCATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 
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SPEAKERS FOR GROUP MEETING III 

Secure two speakers for the third meeting, includinq an industrial re- 
presentative and an educational representative. These sneakers will also oar- 
ticioate in the panel discussion with the student. Ahead of time give each 
SDeaker a copy of the naqe of guidelines appropriate to this area. These 
guidelines anoear in this aooendix. 

1. The industrial reoresentative should have adequate knowledge of the 
local and regional job market. A person having information about a 
variety of job tvoes is preferable to someone representing a single 
industry. Trv to select someone who has had previous contact with a 
Dooulation on the same socioeconomic level as the subjects. 

Give t.ne sneaker a conv of the annrooriate guidelines and prepare an 
outline with suggested topics to be covered. The following are some 
tonics to be included: 

a. An enumeration of available jobs 

b. Descriotions of iob activities 

c. Educational reauirements of jobs 

d. Desirable personality characteristics for jobs 

e. Forecast of labor demands in five to ten years 

f. Case histories of iob successes 

g. Sugqestions ^or making and implementing job p^'ans 

2. The educational reorssentative should have a comprehensive knowledge 
of local oDoortunities for education or job training. He should be 
acquainted with vocational -technical schools, community colleges, 
business schools, and on-the-job training offered by business and 

influ5trv. 

Give the speaker a cop\' of the anoronriate guidelines and prepare a 
suggested outline, inr^'^ing the following major subjects to be 

discjssed: 

a. Tvne 3nd location of training onnortunities 

b. Cost of receiving training 

c. lua; i f ications for admission to training programs 
•1. P^'obable iob denands in given work categories 

e. Cdse histories or Ucal neonle who have advanced through 

" . W-r/s of recQiviri') d^sistance with educational costs 
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APPENDIX B 

GUIDELINE FOR SELECTION OF FIRST SPEAKER 
AND GUIDt FOR HIS PARTICIPATION* 



INDU STRIAL REPRESENTATIVE 

Choose someone who knows the local or regional job market well. This may be a 
oerson suggested by the chamber of commerce or sponsors of an Industrial park 
rather than necessarily a person representing a specific large Industry. 

« 

Be surf: the soeaker knows the general educational and economic level of the 
mothers and knows that they are mothers of seyer-th and eighth graders. A 
"canned" talk with slides may not be aporoprlate unless he has also thought 
about the oroblems the mothers and children face and how he can give them 
personalized advice. He should think ahead of time about histories of those 
who have nanaged problems similar to the ones these mothers and children face. 
He should know this Is the last of the meetings and that It should be "problem" 
oriented. 



Items to be covered will be the usual ones of: 

1. Oescriotion of jobs with emphasis on education or training expected 

High school or less 

High school plus special training, possibly on-the-job 
College or graduate (less emohasls) 

2. Personal qualifications 

Getting along with others, following Instructions, taking 
responsibility, etc. Examples of how these qualities have 
helped some persons make good progress despite lack of 
"formal" schooling or special training. 

3. Expected aval lability of jobs several years from now. 

4. Examples of what parsons from _ ^ County are 

now doing in Incfustrlal jobs. How did they manage special problems 
(of transportation, for example). 

5. What planning can mothers and children now be doing? 



Be preoared to add comments when the student answers quest1ons--such as 
additional sources of help, al*:ernat1ye training, or Job opportunities. 



*A copy of this page should be given to the participating soeaker along with 
a copy of the outline for the panel discussion In Apnendix 0 of this orogram 
plan. 
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GUIDELINE FOR SELECTION OF SECOND SPEAKER 
AND GUIDE FOR HIS PARTICIPATION* 



EDUCAT IONAL REPRESENTATIVE A representative of an area vocational school, 

community college, or technical school 

He should be familiar with educational and training possibilities In the region 
other than those offered by his 1nst1tutt6n; that Is, he should not be too new 
in his job or In the region. 

The gr'^iip leader should be sure he Is fully Informed about the educational and 
economic level of the ;rotMrs and that their children are now In the seventh 
and eighth grades. He should prepare for his talk by thinking about how he can 
help them solve the problems they face and by thinking of histories he can give 
of students who have been able to solve similar problems. 

Items to be covered: 

Training or educational opportunities offered 

Qualifications tor admittance to the program (how students can plan now 
to meet these qualifications) 

Availability of Jobs now, but particularly of jobs In the future, after 
the education or training Is completed 

Exoectatlons of newer programs that will be offered by the time seventh 
and eighth graders can take advantage of them 

Examples of how students have managed problems such as cost 

Examoles of what some young persons <rcm similar backgrounds are now 
doing after having attended the Institution 

Be prepared to add connents when the student answers questions— such as addition 
al sources of heTp, alternative training, or job opportunities. 



copy 0^ this page should be given to the participating speaker Along with 
a copy of the outline for the panel discussion In Appendix D of this program 

plan. 
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SELECTION OF THE STUDENT REPRESENTATIVE 

T^^e student representative should be a recent high school graduate. 
Select either a male or "female who graduated from high school In the 
year or two preceding the time of the group meetings, who Is a local 
resident, and who Is currently employed or acquiring additional 
training In pursuit of an Identifiable career. Select one whose 
primary Interest Is self-Improvement, not social betterment of the 
community. Seek a person who Is decidedly dissatisfied with his 
present station in life, but who will not be condescending toward 
those in the gi'oup. 

Prepare an outline of subjects to be discussed In the meeting and 
give It to the youth as a basis for preparation along with the 
"Guide for Panel Discussion" found In this appendix. Include such 
questions as the following: 

a. Why did you want to do what you are doing now 

b. How did you learn about the opportunity 

c. When did you make the decision to try this venture 

d. How did you go about getting Into this position 

e. How do you pay for your training 

f. How have you handled the problems of housing, transportation, 
clothing 

g. What are your plans for the future 
^-i. What is really behind your success 



APPENDIX C 
GUIDE FOR PANEL DISCUSSION 



r. Objective: 

To bring the Ideas and suggestions from Industry and education to a 
practical application by a young person just starting out. 

II, Selection of Panel 

Moderator (Group Leader) 

1. Representative from Industry: use previous speaker 

2. Representative from education: use previous speaker 

3. Young person who has following characteristics:* 

a. Started on schooling or a iob which points toward a life 
long occupational pattern (e.g., cltrk In bank, machinist's 
helper, carpenter, secretary, telephone lineman) 

b. Able to speak to a group with poise and confidence 

c. A potential "role model" for the mothers' children 

III. Guiding Discussion 

The best preparation is for the moderator to listen to each other's 
questions and answers. Use a conversational "talk show" method (Mike 
Douglas, Johnny Carson, Dick Cavett) rather than a "Meet the Press" cross- 

ex-amination approach. 

The moderator can guide discussion by gently Interrupting the "long-winded" 
answer, raising a "I wonder if" question, or using a "Say that again so 
we get it straight" comment for clarification. 

IV. Content of Discussion 

1. Main emphasis should be the use of resources available to encourage 
mothers to believe that their children can also finish school, get 
Jobs, and vnjoy the process. 

2. Use the concrete, practical approach as much as possible. 

3. Discussion questions in program plan II, pages 
are important in this session, too. 

Is it too late to plan? 

If you had it to do over, what would you do? 

Who helf ed you the most? 

When did you settle on this job (course of study, etc)? 

4. stress that there are opportunities for people of all levels of 

ability. 



*A copy of this page should be given to the person who participates In this 
role. 
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PUBLICITY m RECRUITMENT 



Publicity may be used repeatedly as an Inducement for creating Interest 1n 
grouD session participation. The printed flyers In this Appendix were worded 
so that they attract attention of the potential group participants and provide 
information about the educational and Informal aspects of the programs. Also, 
ore-addressed postal "return-cards" may accompany the announcements and letters 
to Dotentlal oartklpants. Making a commitment by return mall Is sometimes an 
d ider) incentive. In addition to the printed announcements, personal Invitations 
•nd/ be issued by the group leader through letters, visits or telephone calls. 



LETTERS AND FLYERS 
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Letters sent to the program participants by the research personnel or 
grouD leaders were printed on various types of letterhead according to the 
type of letter and the group leader's position. The letters Included here 
are abbreviated and were Intended to servr as samples. 



Dear 



iihen your child, ^ , was In the th grade 

'Vs. Jearette Davis visited you and asked some questions about your 

Child's future. We were very pleased that you helped us with our 
oroject. Thank you so much. 

Now we are planning some programs especiallv for mothers of 
young people in school. We would like very much for you to be our 
guest and come to three group meetings at the Lansing School Lunch 
Room. The first one is Monday, March 22, 1971, from 7:00 to 9:00 
in the evening. The next two will be March 29 and April 5. 

About 25 mothers of 7th and 8th graders will be attending. We 
nooe you win join the others for fun, refreshments, and some informa- 
tion about opportunities for young people. The group leader will 
be one of the Ashe County home economics teachers. 

3c that we will be able to plan for you, would you please sign 
the card that you received with this letter and put it in the mail 
tononrow. It is already, addressed and stamped. 

/le look forward to seeing you on Monday, March 22, and the 
next two Monday evenings. 



Sincerely, 



(Mrs.) Sarah M. Shoffner 



J .' ' 't > 



.PC i o^.ure 
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GROUP HEETiriG I 

FOR 

MOTHERS OF 7tH AND-StH r,RADERS 
I NFORf'IAT I ON— FUN~FR I ENDS— REFRESHMENTS 

you ARE mmv to attewp a gro^p meetiwg 

Landing School Lunch Room 
Monday, MoAck 22, f97J 
liQQ - 9:00 p.m. 




NO FORMALITY - NO LECTURES - NO DUES 

. .MY CHILDREN , , , , .HOW MOTHERS HELP 
. . . .MANY KINDS OF JOBS 
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GROUP flEETIfiri II 

FOR 

MOTHERS OF 7tH AND 8tH GRADERS 

Lansing School Lunch Room 

Monday, March 29. 1971 
7:00 - 9:00 p.m. 

ROADS TO OPPORTU:iITY 

- A JOB MY CHILD WILL LIKE AND BE ABLE TO DO - 



"'It. Hc'pe iid thxt"" 

9 



/;u ^Xf\ I d>! gc 



"Tafee LL^to touA that place. 

\ 

"WUt ht Wp mt?" 

I 

\ 

"Wa6 it )md to do?" 

I 

\ 

'^Vou mea>i I \can be 

j 
» 

"^t^ce. moved to a Icixgz 
Uty." 

^ "We could (tife people who do 
that k<Ad cfi Wfffc." 

How Can I Do That Jok?" / 

/ 

/ 





Sll VOU AT THf }\EETm: 
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GROUP flEETIflG III 

FOR 

MOTHERS OF 7tH AM) StH GRADERS 

Lansing School Lunch Room 
Monday, Aoril 5, 1971 
7:00 - 9:00 n.n. 




JOB FACTS 



JOB TRAINING 
HIGH SCHOOL OR COLLEGE O 
HOBBIES AND CLUB WORK • 



60 TO JOB 



? 



JOB QUALIFICATIONS 




ERIC ^ III , .r_. 



sn '/(?// AT CUP i\sr 'Hf i nn: 



PRE-ADHRLSStn pO.^TAL RLTDRN-CARD 



1/5 



Three group meetings : 

Dat^e of 'leeting - The World of Work 
Dat e of Meeting - Roads to Opportunity 
Dat e of -leetinq - A Job for my Child 

I will be able to attend the meetings. 



I*' 3i.h''cit7 fivers have been sent far in advance of the meeting a ' 
n.odpr card or letter should be railed to each mr'.' -^r apDroxiiTiatel.v one 
ek DP^ore the first neetinT. The followina fonn ,s a sample suggestion: 



De'jr Mrs. : 

'J.EMEMBER t^'it we .ire looking forward to seeing 
/Q'.< it our qrouD :'ieetinq on iDay of the week) for 



Signed 



REMINDER CARDS 




in^^or-Htion to nelp your child. 
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Aorll 26, 1971 

Dear Mother: 

The final session of helping your child to choose a career will be Friday, 
•.jril 33. 9:30 A.M. In the Rogers School. 

Since we shall be making a new type of flower this week, It Is Important 
thdt we be ready to start by 9:15. I will bring all the necessary supplies. 

Sincerely, 



Patricia S. DeCoursey 
County Extension Agent 
Hlndman, Ky. 41822 

PSO/oer 



June 7, 1971 

Dear Mrs. : 

We want to thank you again for taking part In the meetings at Rogers 
School concerned with helping your child to think about and plan for jobs 
and careers. We hope that you benefited from these meetings and that your 
7th or 3th grade child will also benefit through you. 

As you know, we were trying out something new In these meetings, and It 
was for this reason that we offered the "reward" of $10.00 to those who attended 
all three sessions. The money was offered only In this experiment at the Rogers 
School and will probably not be done again. In addition to those who were there 
each time we are also sending the payment to a few of you who missed one session 
because of sickness or for other good reason. 

Your check is enclosed herewith. We are sorry It took so long to get it 
to you, but I Imagine It will still come In handy. And, In any case, we hope 
your real reward will be what you learned In the meetings rather than just the 

^oney. 

If you have any Interest In further Information or meetings on this 
subject or other matters of Interest to mothers and homemakers, you should 
contact Miss Ruth Bristow, Wolfe County Home Economics Extension Agent, Bank 
Building, Campton. And If we In the Department of Sociology at the University 
can be of help to you, let us know. We may want to contact you again In a 
year or two, when your child that we have checked on In the 5th or 6th grade 
and again in the 7th or 8th grade will be of high school age. 

Sincerely yours, 

A. Lee Coleman 
P'^ofessor of Sociology 

ERIC- : 
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April 12, 1971 



Dear Mother: 

We were happy to know that you agreed to attend the meeting this 
Friday » April 16, at the Rogers School Library, at 9:30 A. M. 

Kathy Becker Informed us that she had visited with you and discussed 
"How mothers can help their children plan for jobs." I am sure that 
most of you are acquainted with Miss Bristow through Homemakers and 4-H 
programs. I am looking forward to meeting you and making new friends. 

Bring a small jelly or pickle jar. See you Friday, April 16, 
at 9:30 A. M. in the Rogers School Library. 

Sincerely, Sincerely, 



Ruth Bristow Patricia S. DeCoursey 

County Extension Agent County Extension Agent 

Hindman, Ky. 

PSD/RB/per 



April 19, 1971 



Dear Mother: 

I enjoyed being with you at the meeting last week and am 
looking forward to the next meeting, Friday, April 23, at 9:30 
A. M. in the Rogers School. Mrs. Gene Neff and Mr. Dale Bryant, 
commonwealth attorney, have agreed to be with us on this day. 

Sincerely, 

I 

Patricia S. DeCoursey 

I County Extension Agent 

j Hindman, Ky. 

PSD/per 
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APPENDIX 2 



PROVISION OF CHILD-CARE SERVICES 
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PROVISION OF CHILD-CARE SERVICES 

A fanily with a large number of children, and especially with one or two older 
children, can usually provide child care at home with less difficulty than 
would be involved in taking small children to a center. If parents prefer 
leaving children at home--and many of the parents in these samples wi 1 l--sett1ng 
JD soecial facilities for children may actually impede participation. 

I^" you decide to make arrangements for child care, be careful to explain that 
toe jse of then is optional . State explicitlv that the small children do not 
need to come. 

Since cnildren can be distracting to parent groups, it may be an added attrac- 
tion and a convenience for the mother if child-care facilities are provided. 
The place chosen should be far enough away that the parents cannot hear the 
children. Nursery facilities in churches and day-care centers would provide 
excellent areas if these buildings could also be used for the group meetings. 

Even though the child-care facilities are to be temporary and available only 
for three group meetings, the program would be attractive if it provided not 
only the care and supervision all young children need when away from their 
home and mother, but also a learning environment rich in things to do. The 
suggested activities offer guides for a program based on knowledge and under- 
standing of the fundamental needs and development of children. It is not 
suggested that arrangements be made for all the activities outlined below. 
This should serve only as a guide. 

A . Assistants 

High school girls in home economics classes, community G1rl Scout groups, 4-H 
and church youth groups are possibilities for child-care leaders and 
assistants. With the suggestions included in this section, programs can 
be established to satisfy the individual coimiunity oituations. 

One assistant for every 4-6 children attending the group is desirable. 
More helpers are necessary when there is a larger percentage of infants. 

^' • General E quipment and Supplies 

Tnese materials and equipment for all age groups are suggested as guides 
'or oroviding adequate facilities and care. 

1. sinK with hot and cold water 

2. toilet (suggest a small one for the younger children if available) 

3. table for manipulative toys 
i. chairs and/or cushions for floor sitting 
0. refrigerator or cooler with ice 
5. oaoer oroducts 

tissues 
towels 
cups 
napkins 

construction oaoer, newsprint 
'. Children's books from an elementary library - variety for different 
ige '••jnges 

!>„ . U14C 



jef^e-jl Jisoussion below is included to provide an overall t-'eeling and 
.ji^e 'eiders ideas tor setting up the individual situations. It should 
j'^le'^stooa tnat not all of the ideas mentioned are expected for such 

•.nj>-: if'o.iD sessions. 

'. '.vlo'ik Sjil-iincj: larige area for building roads, bridges, famis, 
I- );n<», etc. froi'i wooden blocks and pasteboard boxes. 

2. -'O'-a-*/ Corner: ideally, a cozy quiet area where children look 
it .'ooks, listen to stories, tapes or view films. A low table with 
^'-..-nrs would be nice if available. A rug on the floor of this area 
Qfter serves to bring cmldren together for a story. 

i. "rivat'c Play Area: should contain household equipment and materials 

-anj perhaps office equipnent. 

i. 'ab*e rtork Area: providing low tables and seating for several 
cm ' Iran ani s^lMe adults. Close at hand are the art supplies, 
qa.'es, "anioulacive materials, papor, crayons, scissors. Snacks 
are corvt^nently served in such an area. 

■^1 r eet; ^ 2_ _t ne Chi 1dren 

Soneor? sooulci oe available to greet each child as he comes to the room 
and w^tn for a few minutes until he is sure of the situation and 
is cx-'ortably occuoied with some activity. 

2±^ 5 1 e d A c 1 1 V 1 ti^e s^ 

ije'- t'o^-jn fie child-care program suggestions are divided into age groups, 
3i' tre c-^iidren wi 1 1 likely be located in the same room. However, special 
cer'.o's w^t'ii'^ a roorn should be planned for interests of specific age 

' . codncje 0*" outer clothes and diapers 
2. ■"■a; for storm'; soiled diapers 

'.n:id e/iU ■ ''ortnula, crackers, cookies, juice, etc. 

'. •-p'.'-i, -j^ portable '.ribs or oads for sleeping 
-.0/: 

•1. -J'D'fi hoi;-er-jde to/s such as two bread baskets put 
•,0'jetht»r with rJocks inside 

i f r>''-j'j'ih* fron hpne 

. il:. ■ ■ roedo-l 
«r,n 1 oti^es 

(Ji41 
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0. Schedule 

1. Children play with toys in Infant area of room or stay In bed. 

2. Snack time of 15 minutes after the first hour. 

3. Sleep until time to go home. 

Toddl e^ Care - 15 months - 3 years 

A. Parents bring 

1. change of outer clothes and diapers 

2. bag for storing soiled diapers 

3. food child eats - crac^kers, cookies, etc. 

3. Equipment 

1 . pad for sleeping 

2 . toys 

a. push and pull toys 

b. riding toys - "Kiddle cars", "rocking horse", etc. 

c. table tjys - simple blocks and other manipulative toys 
for opening and closing 

3. sink fot water play 

C. Schedule 

1. Children play for first hour. 

2. For next fifteen minutes they have snack which was brought 
from home or provided by the leader. 

3. Sleep or play until time to go home. Listen to a story. 

Presyhool Care - Ages 3, 4, and 5 
A. Parents bring 

1. Chanqe o*" clothes (children in this age group may or may not 
need a change of clothes from home.) 

2. snack ot cookies, crackers, juice or fruit and milk unless 
Dfov i led by group . 

9. Eajionent 

1 . Doll Corner 

a. dress-u: clothes 

t). sink, stove, and refrigerator made from pasteboard 
boxes, blocks, etc. 

z. dolls with beds 

d. dishes and some cooking equipment 

2. "•aniDulative Toys 

a. Dij22les 

b. table ganes 

c. block, 

d. s^-rews and latches for older children 
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a. paper, scissors and paste • shapes can be supplied or 
children could cut them to be pasted as the child 
desires. 

b. paint (finger and tempra), brushes, crayons. (The 
five-year-olds might be given a letter of the alphabet 
and asked to draw a picture using that letter.) 

4. Cardboar<l boxes for climbing 

5. Mus1c--records and record olayer 

6. Grocery Store—Save packages, cans, bags, etc. for a few days 
prior to the first grouo meeting. Set up a store with these 
items and a toy cash register and olay money. School age 
children might assist with this. 

Schedule 

1. Depending uDon the number of children attending, set up 
certain areas for the first hour such as blocks, table 
toys, art activities, etc. 

2. Snack and toileting for next 20 minutes. 

3. For last portion, have an interesting activity since 
children will be getting, tired. 

a. Music exoerience - dance-a-story record 

b. Science - preparing scrambled eggs 

c. Story and creative dramatics 

Sch ool Children 

Plan a quieter area for reading and homework. Assist workers in 
caring for younger children— read, preoare and serve snacks, guide 
children to various activities. 

Preparation for Going Home 

A ten-minute period of "Dreoaration for going home" would give the 
children an opportunity to prepare before the mothers come for 
'pick-up'. This is the time for locating personal articles to 
carry home - pictures, books, toys and so forth - and putting on 
wraps. This time should be carefully planned with adequate time 
allowed so f^at the end of the grouo session does not become 
frantic or rushed. For those children who are ready first and 
bursting with energy although tired and sleeoy, provision should 
be ^ade for orderly olay so these youngsters do not dash around 
losing their belongings. 
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APPENDIX 3 



PROGRAM EVALUATION 



A copy of the program evaluation used 1n the project appears In this appendix 
with a summary of the responses. By noting these responses, one will be able 
to generally ascertain the mothers' Ideas about the success of the programs. 
Not all of the responses are Included. Additional reporting can be found In 
Information Series I. 
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EVALUATION OF THE PROGRAMS 

{tuxnw 0^ 

NOW» I HAVE A FEW QUESTIONS ABOUT THE MEETINGS YOU WENT TO AT fucatccw on^^.Ced) 

1. I'T going to read a list of things about these meetings and get you to tell me 
iiow helpful they were to you in understanding the ideas presented In the programs, 
rirst, I'll read the whole list, then I'll go back and let you tell me whether 
each one was "very helpful," "somewhat helpful," or "not very helpful." 



Very Somewhat Not Very 
Helpful Helpful Helpful 



a. 


job charts and career ladders 


105 


13 


1 


D. 


leaking bottles and flowers 




34 


3 




speakers at Session Il/telling about themselves 


111 


8 


0 


d. 


speakers at Session III/te11ing about educational 
opportunities, scholarships, loans, schools, etc. 


116 






e. 


speaker at Session Ill/telling about job 
opportunities 


105 


5 


1 




young person who told about finishing school 
and getting a job 


101 


9 




9- 


the persons who led the group 


119 


1 




h. 


pamphlets to take home and keep 


90 


to 




i . 


materials that I could check out from- (u^ed in 4 
tne SRA kit c< thz 1 ^tam-onty ticc-tklxcU 

tki v:om(Ln ckzckzd out thz m(U^AMlU) 



















2. HOW do you feel about the division of time between the program and the discussions? 



a. was enough time allowed for discussion? 94 y es 12 no 

b. Would you have liked for the speakers and the leader 
to talk more than they did? 53 y es 43 ^no 

Would you have liked more time to talk about your 
cnildren? y es ^no 

3. JO you feel that there were too many meetings, not enough, or about the right 

number? 

2 meetings would have been enough 

73 3 meetings were just the right number 

more than three meetings would have pleased me 

X. What is the best day of the week for you to get to meetings of this type? 

Sunday ^Tuesday Thursday ^Saturday 

J___*^onday ^Wednesday Friday (ReAponden-fA tz^dtd to 

aj-'.SArVA thi Ian on i.cHich tkiAA poJitLcxJiaA. mtttinqi, '.ve'.tt' /t^<.r/,) 
5. w'^^* 'jo you think Is the' best time of the day for you to get to meetings of 
th's VPS? 

morning ^afternoon n ight 

^ . , . U145 



188 

^hat wouU usually be the best way to let you know about meetinqs such as the 
cnree you attended? * most liked ways 

- not good ways 

®^^6rs and announcements mailed to your home telephone 

sopeone ^jo to your house and tell you abuut it - announcements in newspaper 

"^-^5 0^ announcements brought from the school - ^announcements on radio 



7. where Jo you think is the best place to hold meetinqs like this, for everyone to 
get there? M.-f-'iati t^,\.UJ f icpcxt tin pUciiJ^ the gxoup msi-iUm] they 
Ji trended. 

3. In general, how helpful were these meetings to you? 

^very helpful pretty helpful ^not so helpful ^not at all helpful 



9. -Jhat was the best part of the meetings? (Speafem xank&d Uut thiomiicut the. Au b- 
Least helpful part? > :.uC;iV6; ieaden and cLUciUUotU tanlzed second and tkixd ' ~ 

"iip 'cCa't'it/. I ' ' ~ 

10. Wnat o:ner suggestions do you have about similar meetings in the future? 

11 



Was finding transportation to the meetings a problem for you? yes ^no 

»^ j^es. '..'Quid it have been helpful if transportation had been provided for you? 



• no 



12. >ias ^'inding someone to care for your children a problem? yes 

j(;es. would it have been convenient for you to have brought them to the 
school with you, if something had been planned for them? 

13. How do you th^nk you will use the information you have learned from the three 

'Meetings? 

14. 3o you feel that you have been better able to talk with your son or daughter 
about jobs, schooling, the future, etc., because you came to the meeting? 



... ^0 you tnink that your son or daughter would be interested 1n the same type of 

j'"Dg'"drT;s ycu attended? 

16, /Qj <^«el related enough to ask the questions that you wanted to ask? 

yes no 

no, wh-=it could the leaders have done to help you feel that you could ask 

i Question? 



-^Qtj'i /o'j n-r/e cof^e to all the tieetings if you had not been offered money for 



